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A Greater Patronage 


i is something of a 
paradox but the greater 
the patronage, cf Hotel 
McAlpin, the more active 
the endeavors of the 
management to make it a 
still more desirable stopping place. 


The New York Rotary headquar- 
ters, on the 22nd floor, is a great 
convenience. Put an “R”’ after 
your name in the register and 
leave the rest to the management 
of the hotel. 


Hotel 
M* ALPIN 


Broadway at 4°" Street 


New Yo mn 


Direction of 
L. M. Boomer 

















Neer YORK 


HEN Hotel McAlpin acquired The 

Annex, formerly the Martinique, 
there was established, first, the spirit of 
enthusiastic attention that never fails to assure 
a guest that his patronage is valued. Leave the 
details of your arrival, departure and trips you 
wish to make to the Bureau of Information and 
Assistance. 


Under the Direction of L. M. Boomer 
Frank E. Jago, Resident Manager 


32nd to 33rd Street and Broadway 
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Leak-proof 
Cuss-proof 
Fills quick 
Writes clean 
and easy 


and—but that’s enough. 
For Sale Everywhere—20,000 Dealers 
THE PARKER PEN CoO. 


Geo. S. Parker, Rotarian 
JANESVILLE, WIS. 


Tew York: 
Singer Bldg. 






Chicago: 
36W Randolph St. 






Boston: 

31 te si St 
San Fra 

Wells Fargo B Bldg 

























New Parker 
Patent Clip 
25c extra 
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The Pantheon Theatre, 


Chicago, is one of the biggest and 
finest motion picture theatres in the world. 
It is heated with three Kewanee Smokeless 
Boilers, having a total capacity of 42,000 
sq. ft. of radiation. 


The owners, Lubliner 
and Trinz; the Architect, Walter W. 
Ahlschlager; and the Heating Contractors, 
Glennon-Bielke Co., know buildings and boilers: 
They selected Kewanee for this fine theatre because 
they couldn’t afford to monkey with a boiler that 
might lay down and quit just when heat was most 
needed. And they knew Kewanee Boilers make 
more heat, with less coal, than any other boilers in existence 


A Kewanee Smokeless 


Boiler burns any coal. Good coal is 
getting scarcer than hen’s teeth; hence it is 
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KEWANEE For Big Buildings 


A Kewanee Smokeless 


is smokeless because it uses all the 
coal to make heat and none of it is wasted 
up the stack. That’s a big saving no owner can 
afford to pass up. 


Why take chances 


with building investments? It won't 
do a bit of good to weep and moan after 
some worthless boiler is installed. The cue is to 
play safe and get a Kewanee in every big building. 


Kewanee Boilers are heat- 


ing the top-notch buildings of every 
kind, everywhere; Factories, Schools, 
Apartments, Theatres, Garages, Churches, Post 
Offices, etc. That could not be true if Kewanee 
wasn’t the best boiler built. 


KEWANEE BOILER COMPANY 


Kewanee, Illinois 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
S‘HICAGO Market, Washington Sts PITTSBURGH 45 Oliver Bldg 


getting more costly. But if buildings are Kewanee CHICAGO. } soblagten Sts EF Ly oth Gres Bed 

heated, the owner can whistle and dance and forget DES MOINES $15 Hubbell Bldg CLEVELAND Nicholas Hid 

about coal troubles, because he can use the cheapest cates: orc N. st Sout m Bl i ie 

coal he can get. Also, if a boiler burns all the coal MILWAUKEE Me Mer. & Mfrs. Bank Bld 

it can’t make any smoke. Smoke is nothing but uncon- CANADIAN sauuneapaena: am. tebe ores a Radi ator Co., Ltd 

sumed fuel. foronto, Ont., Montreal P< an beg ek, Cpe ° —— re nt., ‘Se John, N.B., 
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— 25c - 50c - $1.00 
Kresge Stores Also 
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ITUNES 


At a Rotary meeting yesterday, “Bill,” 
who lunched beside me, was surprised to 
learn that the Kresge Company has other 
stores than the 5c, 10c and 15c ones. 











I guess he has never looked down in the 
right hand corner following our signature. 


URL RR 


These stores are operated on the same 
| time saving, economic basis that the “ten 
| cent” stores are conducted. 





| 
| They will be found in Kansas City, St 
Louis, Richmond, Trenton, Scranton, Lan- 
caster, Allentown, Brockton, Buffalo, 
Columbus, Zanesville, Cincinnati, Toledo, 
Detroit, Grand Rapids, Chicago, St. Joseph, 
Mo., and Waterloo. 


Now “Bill,” read your Rotarian and keep 
posted. 








— iii. 





THE S.S. KRESGE COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


S. 10f - ht 25%- 50%- $100 
Red Front > | ; Ee. Green Front 
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Rotary and Its Magazine 


> ROTARIAN is publisht by the Board of Direct- 
rs rs 2 the International Association of Rotary Clubs on 
frst day of each month. THe Rotarian was entered as sec- 
class matter December 16, 1918, at the Post Office at Chicago, 
ois, under the act of March 3, 1879. 
Chesley R. Perry Frank R. Jennings 
Editor & Business Manager. Advertising Manager 
Gonna V. Bacon Emerson Gause 
inaging Editor Ass’t Business Manager 
910 South Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 
Eastern Advertising Representative, W. W. Constantine, 
7 West 16th St., New York. 


Terms of subscription: 20 cents the copy; $1.50 the year in the 
United States and Cuba; $1.75 in Canada; $2.00 in other countries. 
Advertising rates will be sent upon application. 
Tue Rorarian publishes authorized notices and articles regard- 
the activities of the Association, its board of directors, conven- 
tions, committees, etc. In other respects it is a magazine for busi- 
men, and the directors of the Association do not assume 
responsibility for the opinions exprest by the authors of the different 
‘les unless such responsibility is explicitly assumed. Articles 
pecifically copyrighted may be reprinted if proper credit is given. 
Directors of the I. A. of R. C. 


President Estes Snedecor of Portland, Oregon. 
Immediate Past President Albert S. Adams of Atlanta, Georgia. 
First Vice-President Crawford C. McCullough of Fort William 
| Port Arthur, Ontario, Canada. 
Second Vice-President Ray M. Havens of Kansas City, Missouri. 
Third Vice-President Robert H. Timmons of Wichita, Kansas. 
International Association of Rotary Clubs 
Is an organization of the Rotary Clubs in over 700 of the 
principal cities of the United States, Canada, Great Britain and 
Ireland, Cuba, Porto Rico, Panama, Hawaii, Philippines, Uruguay, 
Argentina and China, with headquarters at 910 South Michigan Ave- 
nue, Chicago, Illinois, U. S. A. The name is sometimes abbreviated 
I. A: of Bate 
Objects of the I. A. of R. C. 
First: To encourage, promote and supervise the organization 
Rotary Clubs in all commercial centers thruout the world. 
Second: To coordinate, standardize and generally direct the 
work and activities, other than local activities, of all affiliated Rotary 


Third: To encourage and foster, thru its own activities and 
ru the medium of affiliating Rotary Clubs 
a) High ethical standards in business and professions. 
(b) The ideal of service as the basis of all worthy enterprise. 
(c) The active interest of every Rotarian in the civic, com- 
mercial, social and moral welfare of his community. 
d) The development of a broad acquaintanceship as an op- 
portunity for service as well as an aid to success. 
e) The interchange of ideas and of business methods as a 
means of increasing the efficiency and usefulness of 
Rotarians. 
f) The recognition of the worthiness of all legitimate occu- 
pations and the dignifying of the occupation of each 
Rotarian as affording him an opportunity to serve 
s society. 
urth: *To create, adopt and preserve an emblem, badge, or 
- insignia of International Rotary for the exclusive use and 
ht of all Rotarians. 
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Audit Bureau of Circulations 
Auditor’s Report 


Name of Publication, THe Rotarian. 
Town, CHICAGO; State, ILLINOIS. 
For the twelve months’ period ending — June 30, 1920. 





Mail Sebaerieaen oO MED ay ood sc odie ca cove ccccs as. ccecesnis 46,784 
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omplete audit analysis of the Publisher’s Statement, including all essential facts 
ttaining to the above circulation, will be made in due course by the Audit Bureau 
Circulation, and, when made, copies may be had on application to the office of 
above publication, 
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i fheiogs Advertising Pages of THE ROTARIAN are 

open only to advertisers of acknowledged standing 
and respectability. Advertisements will not be accepted 
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terprises or whose records give evidence even of a dis- 
position to disregard correct business methods or recog- 
nized standards of commercial or professional honor. 
60,000 Copies of this Issue were Printed 
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Vice-President ‘‘Wild’’ Ed Lamson and President Owen of the Toledo Club; 2, Hupp Tevis, Bill Henning, Sob 


NAPSHOTS of Rotarians at Atlantic City. Left to right, |, Th 
S e 


Timmons and Mike Deal, President ef the St. Louis Club; 3, Fritz Galbraith of Cincinnati and Past District Governor Frank A. Lidbury of Niagara Falls and pipe; 4, 
Wichita ‘Woodpecker Farm’’ Quartet getting tuned up—Harry Stanley, Charlie Knight, Merle Bennett and Cliff Hunt; 5, Pete and Ray; 6, Charles Stibbe of Leicester, England 

W. H. Harris of Liverpool, Bill Logie, secretary of the Glasgow, Scotland, Club, Alexander Wilkie, President B. A. R. C., and George Restall ef Birmingham, England; 7, A group of 
St. Louis Rotarians—Vincent Goriey, Homer Bailey, Bob Timmons—Bob is the only one not of St. Louis—-Mrs. French Nelson, French Nelson and Floyd Cutting; 8, Mrs. Bill Gerhab 
and Mrs. Ralph Bingham; 9, A group of good scouts including Guy Gundaker, third from the left, George Relf of Salt Lake City to his left, Fritz Galbraith of Cincinnati to his left 
and Cliff Miller on the right end of the procession; 10, Dr. N. W. Friedenburg and Mrs. Friedenburg of Winfield, Kansas; 11, Frank Harris and Pete Snedecor discussing politics 
(2, Bill Gerhab and Ralph Bingham; 13, Rufe Chapin and his niece, Mrs, Cyrus Foss Tibbals; 14, A group of Kansas Rotarians photographt at the home of General Robert E. Lee 
at Arlington, Virginia. They are Ernest MacDowell, Mrs. MacDowell, Mrs. N. W. Friedenburg, Winfield, Mrs. Ralph Snowden, Arkansas City, and Miss Louise Friedenburg, Winfield 
15, Past District Governor Ed May surrounded by a special bodyguard of Pittsburgh Rotes; 16, Hi Martin of St. Louis as guest of the Dallas Club, about to ascend to etherea! 
heights; 17, E. W. Hill and Mrs. Hill of Shawnee, Oklahoma, and a young lady friend.. 


, 
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Sound Business and Sound Statesmanship 


By William H. Barr, President of The Inter-racial Council 











HEN a business man commences to talk 
about his difficulties in keeping the wheels 
of industry turning, there is one thing he 
is sure to say. He may have some remarks 
to make about the difficulty of figuring his 
income tax or the problem of foreign mar- 
kets, or trouble in getting raw materials, 
but he is certain to make some comment like 
this, “I don’t seem to be able to get the right 
sort of help any more. It’s hard enough 
to keep the workers I’ve got, and still harder to get any new 
hands that are worth their salt.” It is the same story in 
every line of business. When you speak to a manufacturer 
ibout labor shortage he throws up his hands. When you 
talk to a farmer about it he almost sheds tears. The em- 
ployers try to ease matters for their own businesses by 
taking away one other’s help, but of course that is a policy 
which gets us nowhere. It simply raises wages all around, 
boosts prices and makes for general unrest and discontent. 








rT HE fact is we are up against a very serious labor short- 
age in North America. It has been estimated that the 
market is four or five millions short, due to the fact that since 
the outbreak of the war immigration dropt away below pre- 
war figures and has not even begun to come back to normal. 
(his serious industrial situation is one of the problems 
vhich The Inter-racial Council is attempting to solve in a 
constructive and farsighted manner. It is logical that The 
inter-racial Council should tackle this matter because it 
leals with the foreign-born and their life in a new country. 
\Ve believe that the labor shortage would be eased by more 
nlightened policies in regard to the individual foreign-born 
vorker. One reason why the immigrant is going back in 
such large numbers is that in a great many cases the new 
omer did not get a square deal in America. We have 
tudied that question in consultation with the various racial 
leaders here and have come to a pretty correct conclusion as 
) what constitutes a square deal for the immigrant and how 
we can go about it to make him contented here so that he 
will not be tempted to pack his grip and sail away for the 
Old Country,” carrying his savings with him. 


ITHOUT doubt one of the principal reasons why 
immigrants are not coming in large numbers is that 

we make it unnecessarily difficult for them to get here. At 
the present rate of exchange, the head tax, passport visé 
and traveling expenses amount to the price of a small farm 
n some of the Old World countries. Then, to this financial 
burden we add the encumbrance of a literacy test which bars 
a man who may be a strong, industrious and willing worker ; 
but who is refused admission to America merely because he 
cannot read. The Inter-racial Council is therefore at- 
tempting to secure fair treatment of the foreign-born who 
e already here and reasonable changes in the immigration 
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laws which will attract more of the desirable element to 
our shores, and safeguard the individual alien until he is 
employed and able to take care of himself. 


HE Inter-racial Council is one of the most constructive 

organizations in America. It was organized in March, 
1919, by a group of men and women who are accustomed 
to do big things in an efficient manner. These people 
include the heads of some of the largest corporations in the 
world, both financial and industrial institutions being rep- 
resented. In addition to these Americans, with their in- 
itiative and executive ability, there is a group of leaders of 
the foreign-born elements in the United States who know 
what the immigrant thinks and can tell us what he needs. 
Individuals who have made a study of the immigrant prob- 
lem for years, who have indeed made it their life work, are 
also included iri the Council and the result is that for the 
first time in history the immigration problem is being studied 
scientifically by three groups who are particularly interested 
in finding the right solution ; the immigrant himself thru his 
leaders, the employer of labor who uses his service, and the 
expert who has a scientific and humanitarian interest in the 
matter. 


NE of the most important things The Inter-racial 

Council has to do is to dispel the prejudice in the 
minds of many Americans against the foreign-born. ‘This 
is reflected in the contemptuous way in which they are re- 
ferred to as “hunkies,” or “wops” or “polacks,’”’ and in the 
habitual attitude of superiority which many of the native- 
born adopt before the immigrant. We are trying to do away 
with this prejudice by telling our people again and again 
and in as many ways as possible just what the foreign-born 
means to America, how he has brought his arts and culture, 
how he has built our railroads, dug our ditches and culti- 
vated our farms; how he has supported our Liberty Loans, 
fought our battles and shed his blood in our defense. 


T this time when the words “foreigner” and “Red” 

are synonymous in the minds of many otherwise in- 
telligent people, the work of dispelling prejudice is tre- 
mendously important. If we are ever to be a factor in world 
affairs, doing international business and having something 
to say in world politics, we must get rid of the prejudice 
against foreigners, as such, which is the mark of a provincial 
mind. 


UITE as important as the work of getting the Amert- 

can to understand the foreign-born, is the education 
of the immigrant in what America really stands for. Many 
immigrants, who are industrious and thrifty and in every 
respect worth while, have rather a poor opinion of America 
and are anxious to leave it. They can hardly be blamed for 
this, since they are victimized by sharpers from the very 
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moment of their arrival and are constantly being discrimi- 
nated against and imposed upon. These people are apt to 
judge Americans by the brutal and unscrupulous persons 
they have encountered, and I think most of us would do the 
same. However, a class of dishonest and narrow-minded 
people does not represent America, as you and I well know. 
It is therefore the duty of broad-minded and generous 
Americans to interpret to the foreign-born the best there 
is in American life and history. 


F: JR example, The Inter-racial Council is at present help- 
ing to circulate information about America, its Consti- 
tution and its institutions in a series of advertisements in 
foreign language papers. It is believed that when the for- 
eign-born knows what his constitutional rights are, he will 
be able to protect himself, and that when he realizes that 
our Constitution guarantees a government by the people, he 
will not be in a hurry to cast it aside for some new experi- 
ment in government. This material is circulated thru the 
foreign language press because it is then delivered to the 
people we want to reach in a language they understand. 
There are approximately 1,200 foreign language newspapers 
in this country and a large proportion of them are read by 
people who cannot read English. They form the class who 
are in the greatest need of Americanization, and the most 
logical way in which to tell them the truth about America 
is thru a press that they read regularly. 


S° [T is part of the policy of The Inter-racial Council to 
resist all attempts to eliminate the foreign language 
press. The same people who think of every foreigner as a 
“Red” also think of every foreign language paper as a 
“seditious sheet.” Now as a matter of fact only about one 
percent of the foreign language publications in America are 
radical and this is a smaller percentage than is found 
among our own press. On the other hand the loyalty of 
these American papers publisht in foreign languages was 
splendidly represented during the war when they helpt stim- 
ulate enlistment, explained the draft laws and other war 
measures to their readers and furthered the War Loans, 
Red Cross and other patriotic movements by donating huge 
amounts of advertising space. 


w= the foreign language press needs is closer con- 
tact with American affairs and American business in 
order to add to its usefulness to the nation. The Inter- 
racial Council is developing this contact in various ways. 
We use this press as a medium for display advertising to 
counteract Bolshevist teachings and to explain what Amer- 
ica stands for. In co-operation with the American Asso- 
ciation of Foreign Language Newspapers, we encourage 
commodity advertising in this press, believing that it is 
good for the immigrant to become acquainted with American 
products, and good for the publisher of foreign language 
papers to have business relations with American advertisers. 
Incidently such advertising opens a new and extremely 
valuable market for the American manufacturer. The value 
of friendly relations between the American business man 
and the foreign language press cannot be over-estimated. 
It is a most effective instrument for developing respect and 
liking for American institutions among the foreign born. 


HRU the organization of committees of representative 

leaders of thirty racial groups in this country we are 
able to reach a great number of foreign born with the mes- 
sage of America. Our contact with these leaders serves two 
purposes, that of keeping us informed about the needs of the 
immigrant and of his contribution to America, and bring- 
ing to the immigrant himself a better understanding of our 
ideals and traditions. The membership of the racial or- 
ganizations in the United States runs into many thousands 
and next to the foreign language press they are probably 
the most important channel of communication between 
Americans and the foreign born. 
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HE Inter-racial Council also works thru the moiioy 

pictures, by co-operating with some of the leading pro. 
ducers and distributors in the United States in the provduc 
tion and distribution of films to carry the lessons of truce 
Americanism. When we can make the motion picture in. 
culcate the principie of loyalty to America, a tremen«ous 
influence is exerted. 


N promoting the assimilation of the immigrant it is not 

sufficient to address the foreign born exclusively. | jie 
native American must be taught to appreciate the value of 
these visitors from other lands and deal with them tactfully 
and considerately. As the main point of contact between 
Americans and the immigrant is in our great industrial 
plants where hundreds of thousands of foreign born workers 
are employed, a most important part of our service is to 
make analyses of the racial relations in the plants and to 
suggest to the employers the needs of the foreign born and 
how they can be met thru the organization of plant activ- 
ities. As the employer understands the immigrant better. 
the latter will receive the same rights and privileges that the 
native born worker enjoys. 


W E have developt a Speakers Bureau which sends 
clear-headed business men trom plant to plant, de 
livering crisp talks on racial relations to executives an 
foremen. These are not theoretical utterances; but are 
practical straight-from-the-shoulder talks on how to avoid 
friction in the plant by scientific and human handling 0! 
the foreign born workers. Our speakers also talk before 
conventions of manufacturers and other business men, 
always carrying the same practical message. 


USINESS men and employers are also reacht thru tlic 

trade publications, which are read not for recreation 
or the charm of their literary style; but for “brass 
tacks” information on bettering business and increasing 
profits. A large number of the editors of trade publications 
believe that the work we are doing is of just such service 
to their readers, and thru their columns we have carrie‘ 
the message of “a square deal for the immigrant worker’ 
to many hundreds of employers. 


HRU the employers in turn we are able to reach tl 

foreign born worker by means of the house organ 0: 
shop paper or other plant publicity. Every month we sen 
out a clip sheet which is reprinted by such house organs a- 
carry a constructive message. It may be a descriptio: 
of the chaotic conditions in the Old World taken from tli 
foreign language press or from letters from over-seas 
which have the effect of discouraging the foreign bor 
worker from throwing up his job and going back to th: 
old country. It may be a paragraph telling of the oppo: 
tunities in America or the advantages of learning ow: 
language, or buying a home in America or qualifying fo 
citizenship ; but in every case it is constructive and positiv: 
Sometimes the point is clincht by a cartoon which illu- 
trates a pertinent paragraph. This free service to hou- 
organs has been endorsed by a large number of plants. 


UR contributions to the newspapers and_standar’ 

magazines thruout the country have all been along th 
same line of thought: a fairer valuation of the immigran' 
and equitable treatment of the individual, without race 
discrimination. 


S our immigration problem begins, not at Ellis Islanc 

but on the other side of the water, we are trying t) 
secure a revision of the immigration laws that will wee: 
out the unfit and admit the desirable. This was one of th 
subjects discust at the National Conference on Immigratio" 
called in New York April 1920 by The Inter-racial Counci’ 
In the Memorial and Resolutions past at this conferenc 
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her constructive ideas which we hope will be acted 
by Congress. The most important measure is the 
sed Federal Bureau of Assimilation, under which all 
rnment dealings with the immigrant would be co-ordi- 
At present some of the bureaux are working at 
purposes, and the proposed Board of Assimilation 
jd avoid this difficulty besides providing adequate pro- 
ion for the new-comer. It is also proposed to direct 
the :mmigrant to that part of the country where there is 
nd for the work he is fitted to do best, also to give 
him opportunities for education in our language and 
cusioms. A copy of the Memorial and Resolutions will 
ent without charge to any one who is interested in 
the details of this project. 


r]°HE practical nature of this conference is indicated 
| 1y the fact that it was composed of serious thinkers 
on immigration, such as leaders of the racial organizations, 
employers of foreign born labor, both industrial and agri- 
cultural, and a group of men of affairs who are of inter- 
national importance. All concurred in the thought that the 
stability of American business and industries depends 
largely upon our judicious handling of the immigration 
problem. 


4 ig HE fact that we will have more production and greater 

prosperity if we all pull together, instead of wasting our 
energy in racial prejudices and antagonisms is important, 
but far more important is the motive back of our effort. 
By bringing the various races in America into sympathetic 
contact with one another we hope to make all see and value 
the good qualities of the others. The immigrant brings us 
not only his strength, his industry and his thrift; but he 
brings us many cultural gifts that we have only to know 
to appreciate. The Americanization which we endeavor 
to promote is not the sort which would cast into one mould 
all the races which have found a resting place in this 
country. Our conception of Americanism means to retain 
the fine qualities of each race gathered here from every 
part of the globe and devote them to the service of our 
country, in peace asin war. Rotarians will need no further 
explanation of the broad principles of mutual help, sym- 
pathy and brotherhood, which we are endeavoring to pro- 
mote among the many diverse races that constitute the 
American people. 

—The Inter-racial Council of which William H. Barr 
is president, numbers among its officers and directors men 
high in the councils of the nation, all Americans and repre- 
sentative of every race and creed in the Republic. 


The Craze for Co-Operation 


By Chesla C. Sherlock 





HEN I went to Minnesota to investigate 
the co-operative organizations in that 
State, I went with an open mind. The 
little prejudice I had was favorable to 
the idea, if it could be made to work. I 
went to Minnesota for the reason that 
“|co-operative organizations are most plen- 
{tiful there—and I refer to farmers’ co-op- 
i= 2 —\~-Jerative concerns. Surely I would find, in 
i. locality where such things are common, all the pros 
nd cons that could be mustered on the subject. Busi- 
men had told me: “Do not be too enthusiastic. 
[he co-operative idea is fine as a theory; but in actual 
practice it has the habit of blowing up with a loud bang 
when you least expect it. It isn’t the fault of the idea; 
but the fault of the shareholders themselves. They 
seldom, if ever, get the right kind of managers. In- 
experienced men in the business they are trying to con- 
duct are usually placed in charge, sometimes a share- 
holder; then the thing sinks to an inevitable death.” 















fi \[S is all too true. The bleacht bones of co-opera- 
tive enterprises are strewn all over the mercantile 
inds. There is hardly a farming or small town com- 
munity in the Middle West that does not have a local 
skeleton or two: but I did not go to Minnesota par- 
ticularly to hunt for corpses, I went to hunt for suc- 
cesses. I found that there are at the present time more 
than 1800 co-operative ventures of all kinds in Minne- 
the shareholders of which are mostly farmers. 
(here are over 500 co-operative live-stock shipping as- 
sociations alone, and more than 75 per cent of all Min- 
esota live stock sent to market last year was handled 
these local concerns. The Hutchinson association, 
hich is the largest in the State, handled $700,000 worth 
ive stock last year; the Glencoe association handles 
m $6,000 to $13,000 worth of. live stock every week 
year around. The Litchfield association, which is 
pioneer organization in the State, has 500 members 

it shipt $550,000 worth of live stock last year. 


A MAN in close touch with the situation says: “As 
£\ a result of these co-operative efforts the local stock 
er, aS a species, has become practically extinct. In 
remarkably large number of instances these farmer 
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organizations have hired the local buyer as their man- 
ager and in the majority of instances the arrangement 
has been satisfactory. The story of one local is the 
story of them all. There is nothing romantic or sen- 
sational about their business operations. They simply 
return to the farmer the highest possible price for his 
product, a condition which, when honestly administered, 
is always satisfactory to the average producer.” If one 
will take the trouble to strike an average between the 


usual amount of business done by these concerns, which, 





is around $500,000 annually—at least so far as I am able 
to determine in the many instances where local managers 
were interviewed—and multiply it by the number of asso- 
ciations in the States, a graphic idea of the volume of busi 
ness done in one line alone is obtained. 


UT live stock shipping associations are not the only 

activity in which the farmers have interested them- 
selves. They operate banks, grocery stores, creameries, 
produce companies, flour mills, packing plants, jobbing 
concerns, dry goods stores, hardware and implement 
stores, lumber yards,—in fact there is not a single form 
of legitimate business activity in which they have not 
put the co-operative idea to work. 


LENCOE, Minnesota, is hailed far and wide as the 
c. most successful center of co-operative enterprise 
I had the pleasure of visiting Glencoe last winter, | 
found that it is indeed a “glowing example” of what may 
be accomplisht by farmers organized to carry on busi- 
ness transactions. I found that every business enter- 
prise in Glencoe directly affecting the farmer in a buying 
or selling way, with the exception of one bank, the 
lumber yard and a drug store, is owned and operated by 
a farmer’s co-operative association. They have a live- 
stock shipping association, a poultry and produce con- 
cern, a creamery, a flour mill, a grain marketing asso- 
ciation, a store, a bank, and while I do not know whether 
they have a hardware and implement store, | believe 
they have, as we will presently see. 


F I remember correctly, there are eighteen separate 
and distinct enterprises in which the farmers in the 


country immediately surrounding Glencoe have inter- 
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ested themselves. I was told by the managers of one of 
their associations that they try to cut out the “middle- 
man” on every single transaction, either going or com- 
ing. They buy their sugar in carload lots when they 
can get it, and distribute it among the members at the 
tracks at cost. They buy their farm machinery in the 
same way. When a man wants a manure spreader, he 
does not order it and pay freight on it as a single ship- 
ment; he either waits until other farmers want a similar 
implement, or he goes around in the community and 
gets enough orders to make up a carload and then they 
get wholesale prices, also a better freight rate. They 
buy their tankage in the same way, as well as other 
feed needed for their stock. Silos and the like, are 
ordered by the dozens and all set up at once. They 
even own and operate their own threshing outfit in 
order to cut out as much threshing expense as possible. 
| was up and down the business section of Glencoe many 
times. I didn’t see a single automobile agency in that 
town. I suppose that they buy their automobiles by 
the carload, for it would be entirely fair to assume that 
they do. Dry goods is sold by the bolt, and if one pur- 
chaser happens to have more than he wants, it is dis- 
tributed around among the neighbors. So it is with hats, 
shoes and other clothing. In short, the farmers of 
McLeod County, Minnesota, have learned the lesson. of 
bunching purchases and sales and they are working it 
to a finish any way you turn. All mill products, from 
flour on down, are supplied by their own flour mill. 
rheir cream is handled by their own creamery, which 
has lately moved into a new $35,000 plant. The butter 
is shipt to a commission firm in Philadelphia. There 
are 425 patrons of this creamery, 400 of whom are stock- 
holders. 


i3 HE live stock association has 180 members, and 
there would be more if there were enough shares of 
stock to let any more in. It was organized in 1911, 
“as the result of dissatisfaction in connection with old 
line houses,” as the manager told me. 


‘T° HE grain shipping association handled 100,000 

bushels of wheat alone last year. When the farmer 
brings in his grain, he is paid for weight on the scales, 
and paid on the spot. No allowance is made for shrink- 
age, and this is what seems to appeal to them. When I 
asked John Albrecht, manager of the Glencoe Farmers 
Elevator how they happened to start in business, and 
also if the other elevator down the tracks was doing 
business, he replied: “No, this is the only elevator in 
Glencoe. We became dissatisfied with the way the form- 
er owner was doing business, so we built the little eleva- 
tor down the tracks, and within six months we were able 
to buy this place at our own terms.” 

“In other words, you boycotted him?” 

“Te.” 

“Did you pursue the same methods in getting es- 
tablisht in other lines?” . 

“Well, we usually offered to buy out the man we 
didn’t like; if he wouldn’t sell, then we went into com- 
petition with him and got in that way.” I lookt down 
the street and happened to see the lumber yard. 

“Do you own the lumber yard down there?” 

“No, that is owned by a chain yards company.” 

“How does it happen that you haven’t gone into the 
lumber business ?” 

I thought that perhaps they had been afraid to “go 
into competition” with a company as financially powerful 
as this concern, which has a yard in almost every town 
in central Minnesota. 

“Oh, he was always disposed to be fair with us, so 
we decided to let him alone!” That is the reason he 
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exprest, but I still have my doubts! I then askt Mr. 
Albrecht what motive was behind this desire to stifle 
competition on every hand wherever possible, and 
likewise to stifle community development in the way 
that they had. He looked at me in blank amazement, 
He objected to my insinuation that they had stifled com- 
munity development. 

“Glencoe is as good as it ever was,” he said. “] 
object to you saying that we have done that.” 

“Is it better than ‘it ever was?” I askt. 

“Well, it’s good enough for us,” was the noncom- 
mittal reply. 

What are the facts? There is an air of stagnation, 
of languid inactivity which is apparent to the stranger 
the minute he steps from the train. Glencoe seems to 
be one of those many towns which are losing their grip 
on life. It is on the greased chute. 


HE census ten years ago gave Glencoe a population 

of 1,700 souls. Glencoe will have to hustle to show 
800 today. And in point of community development it will 
have to wake up good and plenty to show even as much 
development as the average Iowa town of 800 popula- 
tion. I mention Iowa for the reason that no Iowa town 
has the co-operative concerns that Glencoe has. There 
are no paved streets in Glencoe. Yet Glencoe is the 
county seat of McLeod County. It is just three coun- 
ties west of Minneapolis, and in the heart of the best 
farming country of Minnesota. It has as much wealth 
and as many resources as any Iowa county-seat town 
to draw upon, but it has kept its wealth to itself. You 
can’t find a county-seat town in Iowa that has less than 
1,800 population and paved streets. Most of them have 
electric lights, city water, and many of them have gas 
to boot. 


NE of the surest evidences of ill-health on the part 

of a town is the hotel. The hotel in Glencoe is 
a mammoth structure, once a fine house and it will ac- 
commodate at least fifty transients without trouble. 
It rarely accommodates more than five patrons a day 
The day I arrived in Glencoe, I was the only person to 
stop at the hotel. I ate in a mammoth dining room, 
which would easily accommodate 100 people, with a 
young doctor. We were the only “guests.” I heard the 
wife of the proprietor complaining because “all the train 
is good for is to take people out of town!” The loca! 
banker is afraid of his life. He simply refused to say a 
word about co-operative concerns. When I brought up thx 
subject, he smiled and askt me how I liked the snow storm 
I tried to get some information out of him again a little 
later, and he politely invited me to use the ‘phone at his 
desk and call up Wm. P. Myers, a farmer, who is one of 
the most prominent stockholders in the co-operative ven- 
ture. Mr. Myers could give me all the information | de- 
sired. 


WO or three hours later, after I had talkt to John 

Albrecht down at the Farmer’s Elevator, I noticed 
a sign hanging over an old store building. It said: 
“Glencoe Farmer’s Co-Operative Bank.” After I read 
that sign I began to understand why my banker up the 
street had been so wary. There was evidently a fight 
on between the two for the banking control of the com- 
munity; if there was not, then the banker feared that 
there would be on the slightest pretext. 


AM not making a preachment either pro or con on 
this subject. I am merely setting out what I saw 10 
one community in Minnesota. I might mention many 
others, but as my friend quoted above said: “The story 
of one local is the story of them all.” Not all co-opera- 
tive concerns have succeeded in the past. There is an 
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tion to them on that score; but it seems to me that 
-nature of events, when they do meet that financial 
.s which is the yard-stick we all use, they have in fact 
a big failure because they suck the life-blood out of 
unity development and stop the hands of the clock 
gress so far as the community is concerned. People 
. right to co-operate for their mutual advantage, pro- 
there is going to be an adequate advantage in the 
iction. But do they count the cost? Do they see into 
uture and understand what they are going to do to 
elves, even if they do meet the measure of financial 
ss they crave? 
’ NDER the law, it is impossible to tax businesses 
( co-operatively conducted. Just why such a statute 
il have the universal application it has, is impos- 
: of understanding, unless it is another of the vote- 
catching statutes enacted long ago before the full effect 
noted. The farmers of Glencoe are doing seventeen 
eighteen different forms of legitimate business and 
the profits which they make or keep cannot be reacht 
ru the medium of taxes. The community gets no bene- 
ut of the business done in it. Given an equal num- 
of business men in the same enterprises and there 
would be taxes available to the community upon the prop- 
erty they own and the business they do, which would enable 
whole community to enjoy advantages they do not enjoy 
now. They might have paved streets, electric lights, city 
icr and the other little conveniences so common to small 
towns that are “awake.” In addition, those in the com- 
unity not holding a membership card in these organiza- 
tions would have the advantage of competition. And the 
rmers’ wives who want a new dress would not have to 
a dress off the same bolt of goods that every other 


farmer's wife in the countryside has used for a similar 
purpose. Instead of the community being clothed a la 
army style, in uniforms more or less, there would be 
individuality in dress. 


UT that is not all. If Glencoe, or any other com- 

munity so bound up by co-operative enterprises, 
had an equal number of business men at the head of the 
local businesses they would naturally be wide-awake and 
interested in community progress. They would want 
to improve their town because it would make business 
conditions better. Glencoe loses all this in her anxiety 
to save the nickels and dimes. The craze to co- 
operate is spreading all over the farming communities of 
the Middle West at the present time, due to the publicity 
which has been given these ventures in Minnesota, South 
Dakota and Wisconsin. The farmers are anxious to 
organize and take things into their own hands because 
somewhere there lurks that old feeling that they are 
the small end of the horn. 


WONDER if they know what they are about to do. 

They stand in danger of two evil results: failure in 
the first instance, because they select the wrong men to 
manage their enterprises; and in the second, and to my 
mind the far more important instance, they stand in 
danger of committing community suicide from a develop- 
ment standpoint. And that is what has hurt small town 
communities for the past fifty years. The farmer has re- 
fused to support the local business enterprises, and has 
concentrated his purchasing power elsewhere. Now he 
is swinging to the other extreme. He is going to con- 
centrate his purchasing power in his own hands. And in 
doing that, he is getting nearer Socialism than he has 
ever been before. 


No War—But Some Spending 


By R. R. Smith, Government Director, Eighth Federal Reserve District, 
Treasury Department 





HE consequences of war may be as 
serious as war itself. Our typical Amer- 
ican is not given to crossing a bridge 
before reaching it. Our present eco- 
nomic difficulty will not impress itself 
heavily upon him until it actually gives 
him a solar-plexus blow. Two widely 
different views exist as to what our 
present malady may be and as to the 
proper remedy. Men are inclined to look 
conditions thru their own business glasses. The 
nkers of the country hold one view of the current eco- 
ic difficulty and men in retail, wholesale and pro- 
tion lines, hold an almost opposite view. The latter 
up reasons that business is good. Selling at good 
s continues. Prospects point toward continued 
ying. The people are still competing with one 
ther to get the goods the merchant offers. Why 
uldn’t he take a hopeful view? The merchant knows 
dollar of yesterday is a crippled dollar today; but he 
and gets many more of them. Profits are better. 
talks and sees continued buying, good times, much 
k, more users of commodities and no hesitancy on 
part of the people to pay the price. Why shouldn't 
litions seem satisfactory? 











“FT HE only thing to jar him is a visit from his banker, 

L who says when they talk things over, “We will 

to call in all or part of your loans when due.” The 

~ chant wonders why when business and profits are 
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good, his banker shouldn’t encourage rather than ham- 
per him. Let’s take the banker’s angle. He is a better 
student of economic conditions. He deals in a com- 
modity called “money” and that commodity never was 
so unsettled in his experience. Uncertainty makes him 
cautious: he draws in as fast as he can without disturb- 
ing conditions in his community—but—he draws in. He 
now has the policy of reducing all loans and of making 
no new loans except for purposes of carrying on trade. 
To the banker, conditions do not look rosy. Multiply 
his view by 73,471 (Dun’s Report, 1919) and you have the 
banking situation in the United States in varying degrees 
according to locality. Multiply the merchant by 1,971, 
990 (Dun’s Report, 1919) and you have the situation with 
his group, also depending upon geography. Almost uni- 
versally speaking, the merchant wants to expand, the 
banker wants to contract. Sooner or later, the business 
man must accept the banker’s viewpoint. 


UR National Debt presents a queer psychology. The 

business man who borrows money to operate his 
business has definitely in mind his obligation to return 
it. As a Nation, we have approximately $25,000,000,000 
of obligations and the individuals who have under-writ- 
ten the obligation in the form of Liberty Bonds seem to 
feel little responsibility. This is proven by the attitude 
of so many persons toward their bonds. During the 
war, we patriotically purchast a $50 bond, which at the 
time, we had no intention of selling. When the war was 
over, a $50 bond in the hands of about one and a quarter 
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million persons lookt like spending money. The fact 
that it might only represent $44 in cash did not stop the 
exchange. We wanted the money: let some one else 
carry the loan. The dumping of this mass of small and 
larger bonds, by about yy of the bondholders on the 
market, was the first and immediate cause for deprecia- 
tion. Anyone understanding the law of supply and de- 
mand, can readily appreciate this situation. The bonds 
acted like any other commodity would under the same 
circumstances. They went down. Many people com- 
plained that the rate of the bonds should have been 
higher; that if the rate had been higher, people would 
have held their bonds and the bonds would not have de- 
preciated. If the rate had been higher the taxpayers 
would have had to pay more and the bond-holder would 
have had more money to spend. More paid in, more paid 
out—mostly in form of credit. Inflation is heavy enough 
now. Nothing would have been gained. An immense 
volume of Liberty Bonds have been thrown on the mar- 
ket. Ordinarily, big Capital would have taken up the 
bonds at rates above 4%. The dumping, however, was 
in such immense volumes that capital could not absorb 
it as fast as bonds were offered, and prices went down. 


HERE is plenty of money in the country for the 

purpose of business operation; but not enough to 
take care of present and future needs of business, in 
permanent improvement and trade expansion, and at 
the same time pay off the public debt. There is but one 
source thru which funds can be raised for the payment 
of the National debt and take care of business and indus- 
trial expansion at the same time. That source is sav- 
ings. Wealth is created only out of savings. 


ITH our present extravagant tendencies, the 
| ptosis is not saving a proper portion of its in- 
come, and until it does save a proper portion and invests 
the savings where they will either absorb the Govern- 
ment securities now being offered on the market or be 
used for the extension of new business, high prices, in- 
flation and low priced bonds will continue to be among 
our foremost economic problems. As an illustration of 
the tendencies of our people toward extravagance, the 
Treasury Department estimates that 21 billion dollars is 
spent annually for luxuries. If the American people 
would cut out these non-essentials for one year, the 
war debt could practically be wiped out. 


O much has been said about increast production, that 
anything I might add would seem superfluous. In 
general lines of commodities, it seems that production 
can scarcely keep ahead of the demand. According to 
the law of supply and demand this will put prices higher. 


We can hardly look for lower prices until greater quay. 
tities of materials are produced. Capital for expansion 
has been denied until part of the present inflation is re- 
duced. Capital being denied, industries ask how the, 
can be expected to produce more goods if capital wit) 
which to do it is not available. As stated before, new 
capital only comes from one source, that is, savings 
Production can be increast only if we can secure mor 
capital to be used in industry. 


HE leading capitalist of today is the man who earns 

a daily wage. When we consider that the wage- 
earner is receiving approximately 70% of the total in 
come of the country, it becomes obvious the wage 
earner is the individual who must be thrifty in orde 
that the country may progress. Many groups of wage. 
earners look with a degree of suspicion on appeals to be 
thrifty. They feel when they are thrifty and save, capital 
will consider that too much money is being paid and 
will cut down wages. The thrift idea sells to the indus. 
trial worker very slowly, and once having been sold, 
must be kept sold, because of the constant tendency to 
slip into spending ways in times of what seem to be 
easy money. An earner or worker is a capitalist when he 
becomes an owner of something, be it bonds or homes 
Owners become savers, thus producing capital for in 
dustry and expansion. To get an employee to take this 
view-point is a slow process. He must be shown the 
way gradually. The wage-earner must be shown that 
thrift does not mean niggardliness; but proper spending 
of money so that it will bring the greatest return: that 
there should be a margin between income and expendi 
ture and that this margin properly invested will bring 
independence ultimately to the investor. 


HE problem of increasing actual capital and reduc 
b Pe inflation, then, seems to be the foremost of our prob 
lems. The increase in capital will come when the indi- 
viduals who receive the 70% of the Nation’s total income. 
spend wisely and save. The other phase, reduction o/ 
inflation, is a matter for the banking fraternity to handle 
The consequences of war need not be more serious than 
they are today. The situation will begin to improve 
when business men take it upon themselves as individ- 
uals and groups to see that their own communities ente! 
more seriously into production, and the practice of goo! 
old fashioned thrift comes again into more general use 
The Rotary Clubs of America have an unparalleled op 
portunity to put into practice “He profits most who 
serves best” in connection with the present economic 
situation. The profits are bound to come with prosperit) 
if the country can be induced to work and save. 


QA Song of Laughter 


“THE stars with their laughter are shaken ; 
The long waves laugh at sea ; 

And the little Imp of Laughter 
Laughs in the soul of me. 


I know the guffaw of a tempest, 
The mirth of a blossom and bud— 

But I laugh when I think of Cuchulain who laughed 
At the crows with their bills in his blood. 


The mother laughs low at her baby, 
The bridegroom with joy in his bride— 

And I think that Christ laughed when they took Him with staves 
On the night before He died. 


—From “Poems” by Theodore Maynard. Copyrighted by Freder- 
ick A. Stokes Co., New York. Reproduced by special permission. 
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EN BILLION DOLLARS is a vast sum 
of money. Its vastness staggers the im- 
agination. It wquld pay the normal ex- 
penses of the American Government for 
a decade. Some time ago data were pub- 
lisht, indicating that the bond issues 
emitted by the various European gov- 
ernments on account of the war aggre- 
gated forty billion dollars. This is a fair 
gauge of the war’s waste. Yet this sum 
represents only what is wasted every four years in Amer- 
Ten billion dollars represents the annual waste of 
natural resources in the United States, which waste is, 
in part, preventable. Recklessness, carelessness and a 
lack of information, are contributing factors which help 
to produce this enormous loss. In a single oil field in 
Oklahoma, $75,000 worth of natural gas is wasted daily 
while the operators are obtaining an output of less than 
20,000 barrels of oil, valued at approximately $20,000. 
[his means a yearly waste of natural gas, valued at ap- 
proximately $25,000,000, in one oil-producing section 
lone. It has been estimated that there is a waste of a 
illion cubic feet of natural gas daily. This is considered 
the most perfect of all fuels, and is enough to supply 
very city of more than 100,000 population in the United 
States. It is not only possible to conserve this gas, but 
t is also possible to manage the wells so that they can 
» ‘urnish oil without allowing the gas to escape. The main 
\ surpose of the producer is to get the oil and let the gas 
S¢ ape. 














ica amounts to millions of tons annually, a large 
proportion of which could be saved by the adoption of proper 
methods of conservation. From every square mile drained 
; by the Mississippi 86 tons of salts are deposited annually 
in the Gulf of Mexico. The average outflow of the river 
is placed at 664,000 cubic feet per second, and from the 
inalysis of this water the amount of material in solution 
transported by the Mississippi has been calculated. It 
reaches the enormous quantity of 108,432,000 tons per 
ear. The amount of sediment carried by the Mississippi 
iddition to these salts is enormous. The quantity de- 
ered annually to the Gulf of Mexico is 812,500,600,000 
ounds, or about 408,000,000 tons. The average discharge 
silt and mud per year by the Colorado River amounts to 
‘8,000,000 tons. In addition to the suspended solid mat- 
‘arried by this river, there are also enormous quantities 
lissolved substances transported into the sea. These 
solved salts are 4,550,000 tons of common salt, 3,740,000 
of Glauber’s salt, 4,000,000 tons of gypsum and 4,800,- 
tons of magnesium sulphate or Epsom salts, making a 

il of 19,490,000 tons of dissolved matter carried into the 

\f of California by this river. In spite of this enormous 
ount of dissolved matter, the Colorado River is not con- 
‘red to be a stream of high mineralization for the West- 

n section of the country. The concentration of salts in 
Im Fork of the Red River in Oklahoma, is far more 
that in the Colorado. This particular river annually 
harges 1,300,000 tons of common salt, which is equal 
1,680 tons per square mile of area drained, while the 
harge of salt from the Colorado is 20 tons per square 
The total amount of salt annually carried away by 


T HE sediment borne to oceans by the rivers of Amer- 
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the Elm Fork is 2,389,000 tons. It must be borne in mind, 
however, that these quantities, vast as they are, represent 
only a fraction of the total matter transported. The mud, 
sand, silt and products of rock decomposition are deposited 
along the entire course of the river. This enormous waste 
is not all that water causes. Seven hundred and thirty-eight 
million dollars annually are lost thru floods, freshets and 
soil erosions, which could be prevented by proper engineer- 
ing and proper methods of cultivating the soil. But the 
rivers, floods and freshets do not cause all the waste. The 
inconsistency and wastefulness of man is the cause of the 
loss of other millions. 


MERICA produces nearly a million and a _ half 

tons of flax straw annually, burns practically all of 
it in the fields, and then imports large quantities of flax 
waste from foreign countries to use in paper and fiber 
manufacture. The use of the flax straw now thrown 
away would contribute an additional $5,000,000 to the 
farmers each year. The domestic supply is sufficient to 
make a quantity of paper equal to all of the wrapping 
paper produced in the United States annually, or more 
than twice the letter paper. One of the chief reasons why 
the straw of flax is wasted is that the crop is raised pri- 
marily for the seed from which linseed oil is made. Since 
the profit has lain in the seed these have been thresht out 
and the stalks lookt upon as worthless. If, however, the 
domestic stalks were used for paper-making instead of the 
foreign ones, the farmer would actually be making approxi- 
mately an additional dollar for every six made on seed, and 
one more large item in the country’s dependance on foreign 
products would be eliminated. 


AKE the lumber business as another example of 

man’s prodigality and waste. Only 320 feet of lum- 
ber is used for each 1,000 feet that stands in the forest. 
Waste in logging is calculated at from 15 to 20 per cent 
of the timber cut, or a billion and a half cubic feet of 
wood each year, while the waste in lumber manufacture 
is calculated at several billion feet. The lumber industry 
pays very little attention to the needle oil industry which is 
well establisht in a number of European countries, where 
the leaves from various conifers are used as raw material 
In the United States, however, the oi] in the past has been 
extracted almost exclusively from spruce and hemlock, the 
industry being confined chiefly to New England, where it is 
carried on in a small way as a side issue by farmers during 
the slack period of their ordinary activities. The Forest 
Service has proved by experiments that the oil may be prof- 
itably extracted from various other American conifers, espe 
cially southern long-leaf pine and western yellow pine 
Much of the needle oil now produced in New England is 
used in the manufacture of shoe polish. In Europe large 
amounts of the oil are used in making soap and perfumery 
and as deodorants in hospitals, and it would be profitable 
to develop the industry along the same lines in the United 
States. In throwing away the needles from felled conifers 
the lumber industry is wasting other valuable materials 
in addition to the needle oil._ It has been found that if the 
needles are crusht instead of chopt before being distilled 
excellent fiber can be secured from the residue. This 
has been used in upholstery, as a substitute for hair in 
making wall plaster and for weaving into mattings and 
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other products. It is even stated that the finest of the 
‘vegetable hair” makes excellent surgical dressings. If 
for no other reason than the important one of contribut- 
ing to fire protection of the national forests it is to be 
hoped that capital may be interested in making some of 
the many possible products from this long-overlookt raw 
material. 


lr least 10 per cent of the poultry and eggs produced 

in America never reach the consumer at all, but 
go to the dumps, the crematory, or some other place not 
meant for foodstuffs. If we estimate the value of the 
poultry and egg industry at $750,000,000 to the consumer, 
which is not below the actual value, loss from waste 
would be $75,000,000. About $250,000,000 could be as- 
signed to the value of the poultry and about $500,000,000 
to eggs, and we, therefore, would have a loss of $50,- 
000,000 on eggs alone. Six hundred and fifty-nine million 
dollars a year is lost in growing crops, fruit trees and grain 
in storage by noxious insects whose multiplication can be 
prevented. Two hundred and sixty-seven million dollars a 
year is lost thru attacks of flies, ticks and other insects on 
animal life. One hundred million dollars a year is lost in 
live stock and crops by rats, mice, and other predatory ani- 
mals. Ninety-three million dollars per year is lost in live 
stock due to disease, of which a large part is chargeable to 
Texas fever. Germany has a system for drying potatoes to 
preyent rot. If that process were used in the United States 
there would be saved twenty-five million dollars, which rep- 
resents the value of the potato crop lost thru rot. This 
same country utilizes the leaves of the potato and other 
plants, which is a source of profit. By not doing the same 
thing in this country, our farmers lose twenty million 
dollars annually. 


UT enormous waste is not confined to the instances 
B just enumerated. Seven hundred and seventy-two 
million dollars annually is lost from incomes due to indus- 
trial diseases; that is, diseases which attack workers on 
account of their employment in insanitary conditions un- 
der which the work is carried on. One and one-half bil- 
lion dollars a year is wasted thru loss of life and illness 
to industrial and other workers thru preventable diseases, 
accidents and carelessness. Two hundred and fifty million 
dollars a year is wasted in fire losses of inflammable build- 
ings and other structures, and four hundred million dollars 
a year is lost in city water supply used for fire fighting, fire 
department charges and in distribution charges, all of which 
makes the losses per capita in this country ten times that of 
European countries. Vast land resources of great value are 


wasted by failure to drain swamps and overflowed areas 
and it is estimated that six hundred million dollars . ye; 
is lost for failure to utilize water power now wasted. Th, 
United States Government and many large manufac‘ uring 
concerns have recognized the necessity of doing something 
to stop or lessen the great waste which occurs annually jy, 
this country. Many successful attempts to utilize waste 
material have been and are now being made. Nun «roy, 
important manufactured products which we find common 
today, were once let go to waste, as unutilized by-products 
of some factory or business. Gasoline was only a fey 
years ago a by-product which was a burden on the hands 
of the refiners of kerosene, who dumpt it into the streams 
until prevented by law from doing so. Blast furnaces used 
to blow away thousands of tons of valuable material yearly. 
This flue dust is blown by blast furnaces into the flues by 
the fierce blast necessary to generate the heat to manu fac- 
ture pig iron, and is composed of iron ore, limestone, coke. 
etc., in fact, the same ingredients as make the iron. Hitherto, 
aitho thousands of tons of this have been available and 
known to be of value, it has been a waste product and 
dumpt in great heaps owing to the difficulty of compressing 
it without a binder, but there was recently discovered 4 
process of briquetting it, and the result is that the discoy- 
ery is worth approximately $12,000,000 yearly, as merchant- 
able iron is now being made from such dust. The dust 
occurring in cement mills has been found to be rich in pot- 
ash of a quality which makes it available as fertilizer. And 
now some of the most progressive mills are saving the dust 
and making money out of it. Because of the value of this 
dust it will now pay to use certain grades of raw materia! 
in the manufacture of cement which formerly cost more 
to handle than the product was worth. 


HE Government is reclaiming large waste in lumber 

At its laboratory in Wisconsin it is making baking 
powder from sawdust and converting lumber waste into 
valuable articles of commerce. Some of the lines along 
which it is working are the improvement of present meth- 
ods of conversion of mill waste into artificial silk, Amer- 
ica’s product of sawdust silk socks being valued at $5,- 
500,000 in 1915. They are turning sawmill waste into 
binding twine, rope woven furniture of the woven willow 
type, milk bottles and woven matting rugs. This is only a 
beginning, but it shows the trend of the times. As civili- 
zation advances and the country becomes more congested, 
not only the Government, but private concerns, will conduct 
various experiments with the view of arresting and utili7- 
ing the waste which now mounts to such staggering pro- 
portions. 


More Snapshots From Atlantic City 





Here we have, left to right, Bert Adams, Immediate Past President, I. A. of R. C.; Roger Motten, new 
Secretary, 1. A. of R. C., in charge of the Department of Co-operation with Clubs; B. F. Scribner of Pueblo, Colo 
Governor of the 21st District, and John Napier Dyer of Vincennes, Indiana. , 
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How Red Propaganda Works 


By Ivy L. Lee 


MONG the employes of most shops in the 

United States, among railroad men and 
other workers, there is in daily, hourly 
circulation, a mass of revolutionary pro- 
paganda. In the belief that few employ- 
ers see this literature or know to what 
extent it is reaching the workers, this 
summary is made of a series of pamph- 
lets distributed to employes in a Brook- 
lyn shop. There are said to be above 
3,500,000 members of labor organizations. Their meet- 
ings are frequent and well attended. Only in rare in- 
stances is there anything of a seditious nature in the 
proceedings. But for the past six months or more, out- 
side and inside workers have been handing to each at- 
tendant at labor meetings the pamphlets described here 
ind others of similar nature. The same literature is dis- 
tributed in the shop and in the workers’ homes. The 
extracts here reprinted have been taken from a series 
used to promote the movement which it was hoped would 
result in the stoppage of all work on May first. 














/T°HE first pamphlet the worker received was a sheet 
| addressed to his particular industry, and in that 
there is found the preamble of the Industrial Workers 
{the World. This gives the foundation upon which the 
-tructure is built. It declares: 





“The working class and the employing class have 
nothing in common. 

Between these two classes a struggle must go on 
until the Workers of the World organize as a class 
to take possession of the earth and the machinery 
of production, and abolish the wage system. 

Instead of the conservative motto, ‘A fair day’s 
wage for a fair day’s work,’ we must inscribe on 
our banner the revolutionary watchword, ‘Abolition 





of the wage system. 





until it shall suddenly dawn on him that here is a 
powerful agency that can dictate to the world if the sys- 
tem can only be perfected. 


HE following week he gets a leaflet in which the 
loregoing sentiments are emphasized and a new 
thought is added. 





“REVOLT, SECESSION AND REORGANIZATION 
are in progress.” 

“Do you desire to see forces of the workmen scat- 
tered or do you wish to see ONE GRAND UNION 
for all the workers?” 


“There is one enemy to the working class—the 
Industrial Barons, the exploiters. There is room for 


ONLY ONE INDUSTRIAL UNION.” 


“Act Together—Unite Together. We will stand 
Together and Fight Together for the Day of In- 
dustrial Freedom.” 











The workman may have been contemptuous in the be- 
ginning, but the constant application of these ideas is 
likely to obtain a certain hold on him. The cost of living 
is pinching him and if he was not dissatisfied in the 
beginning perhaps now he begins to feel that there is in- 
justice in it all, 


EAFLET No. 4 is placed in his hands. In large 
type it says: 





“REAL WAGES ARE BEING REDUCED, OWING 
TO THE LESSENED PURCHASING POWER OF 
MONEY. YOUR STANDARD OF LIVING IS BEING 
DAILY LOWERED BY THE FACT THAT YOUR 
WAGES ARE NOT KEEPING PACE WITH SOAR- 
ING PRICES.” 











he idea exprest in this preamble is intended slowly to 
seep into the minds of the workman—to bring before 
him a vision of the elimination of all bosses, direct par- 
ticipation in all the proceeds, and to some of the work- 
men who have no knowledge whatever of manufacturing 
ind merchandising a commodity, it doubtless appeals as 
simple solution of all industrial troubles. The attempt 
is made to lead the worker to believe that labor is the 
nly ingredient or at least the only important ingredient 
n any production, and if such is the case why should he 
not take all of the benefits to be derived from labor? 


} E then receives another pamphlet in which in large 
type these expressions appear: 





“VALUE OF INDUSTRIAL ACTION.” 


“WE CANNOT SUCCESSFULLY MEET THE 
WELL ORGANIZED EMPLOYERS WITH THE 
ANTIQUATED TRADE UNION METHODS.” 


“UNITED INDUSTRIAL ACTION under which an 
INJURY TO ONE MEANS AN INJURY TO ALL.” 


“ALL POWER TO THE RANK AND FILE.” 














begins to appreciate the value of United Industrial 
tion. His mind is expected to travel along this path 
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He is told in the same pamphlet that this can be corrected 
only by an organization aiming steadily at the complete 
overthrow of the capitalist wage system, and formed in 
such a way that all its members in any one industry, or 
in all industries if necessary, cease work whenever a 
strike or lockout is in effect in any department, thus 
making an injury to one an injury to all. He is told to 
study the plan of the Workers’ Internationai Industrial 
Union. This organization is plotted for him on a chart 
as follows: 


HE Head Body is known as the International Bu- 

reau of the Workers’ International Industrial Union. 
It is divided into the American, Australian and British 
Administration, etc. Underneath this group comes the 
General organization of the American Branch; below 
that comes the Department of Industries; below that 
appears the National Industrial Union of each industry ; 
and sub-divided from that comes the local Industrial 
Union to which the workman belongs. In passing it 
should be noted that the actual power of the executive 
head of this institution is not the American Organiza- 
tion, but the International Bureau, probably located in 
Russia. The same literature was given to workers in 
many of the industries in New York and the pamphlet 
entitled “sTRIKE!” is significant in that it was used not 
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only with the switchmen, machinists, dock workers, 
miners, but it has been freely distributed at all kinds 
of labor meetings. 





! 


“They are all striking—railwaymen, machinists, 
dock workers, miners, elevator runners. They have 
tied up transportation and crippled industry. They 
are showing the bosses what they can do when they 
stick together.” 











In this sheet the American Federation of Labor is attackt. 
“For years the leaders from Sam Gompers down have 
played a slick game by splitting the unions into as many 
parts as they could. This has given them a hold on the 
unions, given more jobs to the union politicians, and 
given the bosses a whip over the workers who could 
never strike together.” 





“Put an end to the capitalist system and the capi- 
talist government. Form Shop Committees and 
Workers’ Councils for agitating and organizing. 
Establish industrial unions in the different industries 
and join them into ONE BIG REVOLUTIONARY 
UNION OF ALL THE WORKERS to fight the Bosses 


and their Government.”’ 





“The sun of Communism is rising in the east. 

“From Russia its invigorating rays are awakening 
the Proletariat of the world. 

“The revolutionary advance guard of the Prole- 
tariat calls upon the workers everywhere to break 
the bondage of economic and political slavery and 
demonstrate for the cause of real freedom. 

“Finding the capitalist governments in conspiracy 
to crush the Workers’ Republic of Russia, it becomes 
our task and duty to direct our demonstration on 
May first against this murderous’ conspiracy.” 
* * 








All Power to the Workers. 
All Industries to the Workers. 
Long live the Social Revolution. 


COMMUNIST LABOR PARTY. 




















The workman’s mind is carried another step forward. Ile 
is taken away from his old union. He has been told that 
the old union is working with the bosses and he can expect 
no relief, and is assured that the Revolutionary Union com- 
posed of all the workmen, will have strength enough to 
fight not only the bosses and other unions, but will be actu- 
ally strong enough to fight the United States Government. 
The worker is not told that his quarrel is with the Govern- 
ment until his mind has been fully prepared for it, so 
that it does not come with the same shock that it would 
have come if he had been told this in the beginning. 


RIOR to the first of May he was handed various 
. pamphlets urging him to stop work on that date. 
lhe pamphlets read: 





| 

| “If you would have it that Labor shall come into 

its own;”’ 

“If you would have it that Labor shall be master 

of its own life;” 

“If you would have it that Labor shall be free 
from wage slavery;” 

“If you would have it that Labor shall triumph 

over Capitalism;” 

“THEN SHOW IT BY UNITED ACTION—Let 
every worker stop work on May first and declare 


his solidarity by celebrating the International Labor 
Day.” 








Che striking thing about the final document in this series 
is the direct connection establisht between the Industrial 
Workers and the Communist Labor Party of Russia. 
This is the connecting link—the first document to come 
out clearly and openly with the thought that the onE 
BIG UNION is the same organization as the Communist 
Labor Party and the Russian Bolsheviki. Up to this 
point there has been no reference to Russia as a source 
ef inspiration to labor. But now we are told that: 
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There is only one method of combating the influence here 
exerted, and that is education. The man who works 
with his hands is not different from the rest of us. He 
may have less education, but he is human, his problems 
are just as important to him, and he responds just as 
quickly to reasoning and influences that he understands. 
The average workman cannot avoid this propaganda. It 
is being fed to him constantly and from all angles. The 
economic conditions are such that discontent is general, 
and this is the only method of relief that he has been told 
about by those who speak his own language. The coun- 
ter-revolutionary propaganda must be as easily under- 
stood. It must be based upon fact and fair dealing. 
Lacking effective opposition to the effort here illustrated, 
the ground it has already gained will be steadily ex- 
tended. 
—® 





New Nolanisms 
By Preston M. Nolan 


LL the masters start as workmen. 

Energy and training will carry a man as far up the 
commercial ladder as the notch markt by ability and am- 
bition. 

The fellow who feels he has a good permanent job has 
already settled the matter to the satisfaction of all con- 
cerned. 

Grumbling raises no man’s salary. 

Few desirable jobs come to the untrained man. 

There’s always room at the top for the man that belongs 
there. 

He who feels the need of big words to convey his meai 
ing has but small meaning to convey. 

Permit no traitor among your faculties; all should stand 
at attention at the word of command. 

One unguarded temperamental weakness may bring ruin 
to a whole life structure. 

The balanced mentality is golden. 

Commerce knows no sympathy for the quitter. 

The greatest fortune a man can possess is a sound 
body, a clear head, and a clean conscience. 

Mental resources but multiply with their expenditu: 

® 


How An Editor Got Rich 


MAN tells of an editor who started poor twenty year: 

ago and has retired with the comfortable fortune 0! 
$50,000. This money was acquired thru industry, eco 
omy, conscientious efforts to give full value, indomital 
perseverance, and the death of an uncle who left the edit 
$49,999.50.—Rotary Reminder. 





. 
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Rotary On the | 
High Seas 
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1E launching of the S.S. “Rotarian” at Tacoma, Washington, June 17, 1920, under the auspices of the Rotary Club 

ie) of Tacoma, Mrs. Horace Whitacre, sponsor. The “Rotarian” has been assigned to Swayne and Hoyte of San Fran / 
im isco to be placed on the regular run between Puget Sound and South American ports. She left on her maiden trip to 

FE ntevideo and Buenos Atres in July. The bronze plaque in the upper left-hand corner of the illustration was presented 

; he ship by the Rotary Club of Tacoma and will be bolted to the front of the pilot house where it will remain as long 

the good ship is afloat. The “Rotarian” was built for the United States Shipping Board by. the Todd Drydock and 

struction Corporation. Her dimensions are: capacity, 7,700 tons deadweight ; length over all, 396 feet; perpendiculars 

feet; beam, 53 feet; depth, 20 feet 4 inches; draft, 23 feet 8 inches; 2,500 I. H. P. triple expansion engines; otl fuel 

speed, 10% knots, loaded ; 


How To Treat Your Town 





p \AISE it. : When strangers come to town use them well. 
improve it. Don’t call your best citizens frauds and imposters 
Calk about it. Support your local institutions that benefit your town 
Trade at home. Look ahead of self when ail the town is to be con- 
Be public-spirited. sidered. 
Take a home pride in it. Help the public officers to do the most good tor the 
Tell of its natural advantages most people. 


Remember it is your home. Don’t advertise in the local paper “to help the editor,” 
Cell of its business men. but advertise to help yourself. 
l'rade and induce others to trade here. —Arkansas Thomas Cai \ 
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International Good Roads 

URING the past month 

hundreds of American 

motorists joined with hundreds of Canadian motor- 

ists for a joint International Motor Tour over one 

thousand three hundred and fifty-nine miles of 

road in Michigan and Ontario. Receptions and ova- 

tions were in order along the entire route. It is be- 

lieved that it has stimulated activity and good road 

building on both sides of the line and otherwise has 

done much to cement cordial relations between the 
United States and Canada. 


* * * 


The Higher The Fewer 


N°? matter how materialistic one may be; no mat- 
ter how much attacht to neoisms and a con- 
tempt for historic theology, the fact remains that 
original sin is the most obvious thing in human ex- 
perience. Humanity’s tendency downward when left 
to itself is an unanswerable problem to anyone who 
believes that man evolved himself from a bewildered 
ape. Charles the Hammer, who hurled back the 
forces of Islam at Tours and saved Western Europe 
to be the cradle of the greatest civilization the world 
has known, was inspired to a smashing victory not 
by that vague pseudo-scientific cure-all, “economic 
necessity,” but by a very real thing—the Cross. For 
Christendom is not nearly so great because of what 
it has accomplisht as for what it tries to be and so 
commonly fails to be—Christlike. Because of that 
ideal, Christendom is still in the minority and bru- 
tality reigns among uncounted hundreds of millions. 
The higher the ideal, the more difficult it is to make 
men strive for it. Man has not evolved from an ape; 
the ever present danger is that he may devolve into 


one. 
* * * 


Strike Up the Band! 


NE fears for the eternal salvation of the austere 

freak who doesn’t love a brass band. The pseudo- 
godly like the poor are with us always, and in these 
latter days very much so. The concentrated quintes- 
sence of pseudo-godliness is the poseur who hates 
color and light and laughter not so much because he 
believes them to be in some vague manner emanations 
from the Evil One, but because it naturally pains him 
to see people having a good time. Perhaps you think, 
“There ain’t no such animal.” Look around you and 
you will find the blue-nosed advocate of the solemnly 
inane at work. Follow his trail and you will find that 
suppression of natural human joyousness results 
sooner or later in the viciousness of natural energies 
let loose in a spirit of rebellion. Strike up the band! 
Let’s dance and sing as well as work. God does not 
ask us to be a race of drabs. The glorious colorfulness 
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of His own handiwork on Earth and thruout the 
Heavens is proof enough of that. Hell is full of pessi- 
mists; laughter is a gift of God. 


* * * 





Citizenship Training 

MERICANS admit they are the most lawless of 

any civilized people in the world. Per million 
of population the United States has ten times as 
many murders as Switzerland. The Swiss Republic 
has a military training system for its citizens. 
Judges, lawyers, prison wardens and other authori- 
ties agree that universal training in the United States 
would reduce crime at least fifty per cent. The 
United States is going to adopt a training system but 
in characteristic American style it is going to be the 
finest and best training system in the world. Military 
training will be only a part of the course. The basic 
training will be in understanding and respecting the 
laws of the country together with a practical demon- 
stration of the duties and obligations of citizenship. 
For those that want them there will be courses in 
agriculture, industrial chemistry, engineering, con- 
struction, etc., so that every lad shall have the oppor- 
tunity to get fundamental information at least, re- 
garding the vocation to which he may be attracted. 
The graduates of Universal Training will be better 
citizens, better able to produce for the common 


wealth, and better able to protect the commonwealth. 
om ~ * 


Americanism 


HE problem of assimilating the many nations and 

tribes which have come to live within the terri- 
torial confines of the United States is one of general 
interest. The experiment is one well worth watching 
for its own sake. There has been for many years a 
Puritan tradition in the country which, in true Puri- 
tan style, demanded that all coming to these shores 
must conform to an intensely localized idea of do- 
ing things or be anathema. This attitude is as un- 
fair to the country as it is to the immigrant. The 
Puritans had stern, strong qualities which made good 
building stone for the Nation: but they were human. 
They had their weaknesses. There were qualities tha‘ 
they lackt. Real Americanism is the assimilation of 
all the good qualities of the Western European race: 
into one ethnic group. This group should have tho 
orderliness of the Englishman; the industry © 
the Scot; the wit of the Irishman; the brilliancy 0! 
the Frank; the logic of the Italian; the idealism of the 
Spaniard; the patience of the Scandinavian and th 
Teuton’s genius for detail. All together they repr: 
sent everything that has made the Western Europea! 
supreme in the world of thought and action. Oppose: 
to this group are some ten million negroes lying lik 
a lump of lead in the body politic—a hopelessly u! 
digestible mass—and a thick scattering of Orienta! 
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on the Pacifie Coast equally undigestible. The prob- 
lem is interesting. To get the best out of each of the 
European races in the welding ;—then the question of 
the black and yellow. Who will give the answer? 
* a * 
; Weakness 
4 N Emperor of the Romans tried to buy off the 
A Gothic hordes that invaded the territories of 
Constantinople. The Goths took his gold and realiz- 
ing that there must be much more where it came 
from, attackt the imperial forces in the hope of 
getting to the capital with all its wealth. In the re- 
sultant battle, the Emperor and his army were an- 
nihilated. Conditions in Europe at this moment are 
parallel. Hordes of armed barbarians from the East 
are at the boundaries of Christendom and there is 
treachery in our midst. Instead of weeding out trai- 
tors and fighting the growing menace, we are trying 
to buy off the Muscovite fanatics; to hold them by 
that means from invading rich countries. It remains 
to be seen what will happen; but already with their 
armies are Chinese foot and horse, and in the coun- 
tries whence these Chinese have been drawn to fight 
the West, are hundreds of millions of potential sol- 
diers to whom the prospect of rich loot would be a 
pleasing thought in their swarming poverty. 
* * « 
Bolshevism 


R OTARY is opposed to Bolshevism. Rotary is just 
as much opposed to tyranny by the proletariat 
as it is to tyranny by an autocrat. It believes in 
co-operation, not coercion. It inculcates a comrade- 
ship among men which is based on the loving kindness 
of Christ; not on the mob hatred that crucified Him. 
Rotary believes that the ills of the world cannot be 
cured entirely by economic reforms; because Rotary 
recognizes the spiritual quality in men and realizes 
that their true equality may be only found thru 
it. There are always faddists who run after any 
new thing, good or bad. These people would have us 
believe that time can change the eternal verities. 
They do not seem to realize that two and two will 
make four one thousand years from now just as surely 
as they did a thousand years ago. The truth does not 
change and the truth is that a man is entitled to the 
fruits of the labor of his hand or mind. The world fell 
ill of German materialism: the World War was its 
agony and Bolshevism is its vomit. 
* * * 
Sentiment 

WHEN sentimentality replaces sentiment, non- 

sense is abroad. General Allenby walkt into 
Jerusalem when he captured it because he felt that 
altho he was a conqueror, he could not ride where 
God walkt. This was a fine sentiment: the act of 
a Christian gentleman. Childless women gushing 
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over lapdogs are good ex- 
amples of the opposite emo- ee 

tion, sentimentality. There 

is about the same similar- 

ity between sentimentality and sentiment as there 
is between fried mush and tempered steel. 


* * * 


Slowly But Surely 


I" IS expected that new Rotary clubs will grow 
slowly, but none the less surely. Every new club 
should take in three new members each month and it 
should make a point to take them in each month and 
not try to accumulate them and take them all in 
semi-annually or anything of that sort. We want 
steady growth in Rotary. We want to get the new 
members in, but not so rapidly but that we may 
assimilate them properly. Some clubs decide upon 
a group of fifteen or twenty men who will be taken 
in during a series of months and then they draw 
lots each month to see which three will come in that 
month. Where it is positively understood that all the 
members of the group are desired as members of the 
club, this is not a bad way to keep up the sustained 
interest. 





* * * 


War 


HERE are people whose attitude on the subject 
of war would cause one to suppose they think it 
the worst thing in the world. It is not. It is better 
to have a principle, be man enough to fight for it and 
lose all in the conflict than to be a human jellyfish. 
* * * 


Justice 

USTICE is represented in statuary as blindfolded 

because she should be blind to the difference in 
men’s estates and listen only to the truth. When 
conditions become such that only those without 
political influence or money are in our prisons and 
criminals of wealth and influence go unhanged and 
uninterned, it begins to look as tho it were time to 
put a Louis XI in charge of things. Louis, it will be 
remembered, lined the highways of France with 
gibbeted thieves and murderers. As a result of his 
energies, the country was cleared of malefactors in 
short order and Louis left the realm of France in 
far better condition than that in which he had found 
it. Nor did he limit his activities to the poorer class 
of rascals. He caged Bishop Balou in one of the iron 
boxes in which that unworthy prelate had been wont 
to lock up unfortunate possessors of coveted wealth 
until they disgorged. Louis was not a pretty char- 
acter; but he dispenst justice without respect to 
persons, and his country was the better for it. In 
the name of Heaven, let there be a stop to the 
interminable grinding out of laws. Let us have a 
few good laws and see to it that they are obeyed. 
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La Extension De Rotary 


se tropieza con algunos obstaculos 
que podrian salvarse con facilidad si no se 
vieran, como se ven en la mayoria de los 
casos, con vidrio de aumento. Estos 
Obices se han encontrado, mas o menos 
acentuados, en los mismos Estados Unidos 
y si esto es cierto nada tiene de extrafio 
que se encuentren en paises donde cos- 
tumbres y lengua son distintas a las del 
pais donde Rotary tuvo su origen. En los 
mismos Estados Unidos ha habido muchas 
ciudades que objetaron a Ja formacion de 
Rotary Clubs alegando que los Rotary 
Clubs no conducian a ningun fin practico 
en ciudades de poca poblacion porque los 
habitantes se conocian perfectamente unos 
a los Otros sin necesidad de reunirse una 
vez por semana. Admitian al mismo 
tiempo que funcionarian con buen resultado 
en ciudades grandes como Chicago, New 
York, Filadelfia y otras pocas ciudades 
donde se dificulta el contacto con otros 
hombres de la misma ciudad; pero, afirma- 
ban rotundamente que un club en una 
ciudad pequefa seria un fracaso completo. 
El hecho de que hoy no hay ciudad en 
los Estados Unidos con mas de diez mil 
habitantes que no tenga un progresista 
Rotary Club prueba que las conjeturas 
hechas por antagonistas y pesimistas eran 
fruto del escaso conocimiento que tenian 
de la institucion. 


k N la extension de Rotary a otros paises 
I 


Ahora que Rotary empieza a intro- 
ducirse en paises cuyas costumbres y 
lengua son distintas a las de los Estados 
Unidos los propagandistas o introductores 
deben permitir algunas reformas en los 
estatutos que rigen para los clubs de los 
Estados Unidos y otros que se componen 
de hombres de habla inglesa y costumbres 
parecidas—si no iguales. Deben, sobre 
todo, permitir que cada pais conduzca los 
mitines de acuerdo con las costumbres e 
idiosincrasia de los respectivos pueblos, de 
otra manera, Rotary nunca sera en la ex- 
tranjero lo que se espera que sea. 

Ningin hombre que va de los Estados 
Unidos a otro pais debiera atentar la or- 
ganizacion de un Rotary Club con nativos 
del tal pais si no esta dispuesto a hacer 
concesiones y permitir reformas que con- 
formen con las costumbres del pais o ciudad 
que sea. Para esto, el organizador, tiene 
que empezar por ponerse a si mismo en el 
lugar o circunstancias de los hombres que 
trata de atraer a su circulo. Debe volver 
la vista a su pais y refrescar su mente en 
la idiosincrasia de su pueblo, en sus cos- 
tumbres y en su orgullo nacional. Lo 
mismo que pasa con el pueblo de los 
Estados Unidos pasa con todos los paises 
no importa cuan pequenos sean. Y, nadie, 
que no sea un ignorante, culpara a un 
pueblo por ser amante de sus costumbres 
e invariable en su patriotismo. Ahi des- 
cansa precisamente el progreso del pueblo 
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americano. No hay pueblo sobre la faz de 
la Tierra que sea mas orgulloso de sus 
costumbres y menos variable en su patriot- 
ismo que el pueblo norteamericano, y, tiene 
sobrados motivos para ser todo esto porque 
con sus costumbres, su patriotismo y su 
idiosincrasia ha tiegado a ser el primer pais 
del planeta que habitamos. Los que han 
visitado o vivido en otros paises habran 
observado que en dondequiera que hay 
unos cuantos norteamericanos, viven en lo 
que entendemos por colonia, tienen sus 
clubs 0 sociedades, sus iglesias, sus perid- 
dicos, sus costumbres, y, con muy raras 
excepciones, permanecen ciudadanos de los 
Estados Unidos intenten o no intenten 
vivir por largos anos en el extranjero y 
tengan o no tengan negocios en él. En 
esto yo pienso al estilo americano porque, 
como ellos, no creo que para ser buen 
residente y observar las Leyes del pais en 
que vivo me sea necesario cambiar de 
ciudadania. Un hombre que cambia su 
ciudadania, por conveniencia personal, 
puede ser mas pernicioso para el pais fic- 
ticiamente adoptado que aquel que per- 
manece ciudadano del pais originario o 
natal. Y al revés: un hombre puede ser 
honrado, fiel a su trabajo y patrono, justo 
en sus tratos y negocios y absolutamente 
respetuoso de las Leyes del pais en que 
reside sin necesidad de cambiar su ciuda- 
dania y sin tener que apelar a humillaciones 
y adulaciones que no estan de acuerdo con 
los dictados de su conciencia. Todo esto 
lo saben los norteamericanos que residen 
en otros paises y por eso conservan el 
respeto y aprecio de la verdadera patria al 
mismo tiempo que viven bien queridos en 
pueblos extranjeros donde representan 
grandes negocios. 

Al hacer mencion de todos estos puntos 
quiero inculcar la necesidad de permitir 
reformas en los estatutos que rigen para 
los clubs de los Estados Unidos. Si los 
Rotary Clubs de otros paises han de ser 
clubs que se adapten a las costumbres 
nacionales o locales debe transigirse algo 
mas de lo que hasta ahora se ha transigido 
en lo que respecta a la extension de 
Rotary. Si la Asociacion, o sean sus Di- 
rectores, insisten en que los reglamentos y 
estatutos han de ser para todos los clubs 
los preparados por la Asociacién, entonces, 
los Rotary Clubs de otros paises no seran 
otra cosa que Rotary Clubs de las colonias 
norteamericanas. Tomemos por ejemplo 
el Rotary Club de Buenos Aires. Si en el 
club de Buenos Aires predomina el ele- 
mento extranjero no sera un club argentino 
y si predomina el elemento argentino ten- 
dra que amoldarse a las costumbres de los 
argentinos. Si los Rotary Clubs en la 
Argentina no son argentinos y los de Cuba 
no son cubanos y los de Mejico no son 
mejicanos, entonces, mas vale que desde 
ahora se piense en establecer Rotary Clubs 
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entre las colonias extranjeras o norte. 
americanas de los varios centros y cap. 
itales del mundo. Es absurdo querer 
establecer un Rotary Club en Buenos Aire: 
o Paris con la mayor parte de sus miem. 
bros argentinos o franceses y que predomi. 
nen las costumbres de unos cuantos norte. 
americanos o ingleses que figuran en e| 
club. Una disyuntiva lo resolvera todo 
O los clubs son representantes del pais en 
que se establecen 0 no lo son. Si lo son 
debe permitirse a lo clubs que fijen sus 
cuotas, que preparen sus propios estatutos 
y que conduzcan sus mitines sin obligarlos 
a tutearse o llamarse Juan, Pedo o Pelayo 
cuando la costumbre alli es llamarse por 
sus apellidos o siquiera don Juan, don 
Pedro, etcetera, etcetera. : 

Para que se vea como los nuevos Ro- 
tarios de Sudamérica reciben los ideales y 
espiritu  rotarianos reproducimos a con- 
tinuacion parte de una carta de un miembro 
del Rotary Club de Buenos Aires—en con. 
testacién a una del Secretario Genera! ce 
International Rotary: 

“Ha llegado a mi poder su interesante 
carta de fecha 15 de Marzo y digo in- 
teresante porque ciertamente que lograr 
que se lea con placer y con atencién una 
que no hable directamente de negocios, en 
esta época en que el mercantilismo y e! 
comercio es como una ola que todo |o 
arrasa y lleva tras si, es, no sdlo algo, 
sino algo mucho para los que vivimos 
también la vida del vértigo moderno, perce 
aun asi conservamos dentro del alma una 
chispa de ideolidad y de amor por esa 
mariposa azul de lo imposible que nos hace 
pensar y sonar en el mas alla. Ojala, pues 
que la impresion que ha dejado en mi su 
estimada carta, la dejara en todos los 
lectores, pues he encontrado en ella un alg: 
tan grande y tan hondo de sencillez, 
carino de afectuosidad que sdélo he lamen 
tado no estar ahi para estrechar la mano 
de su feliz redactor. Por mi parte y aunque 
me cuesta, sustrayéndome a las grandes 
tareas diarias que me absorben hasta las 
horas de descanso, contra todo principio <: 
caridad y de humanidad conmigo mism: 
haré lo posible por ser un Rotario digno « 
los que fueron dignos fundadores del R: 
tary Club en este pais y en el de mi patria 
El Uruguay. Excuso agregar que estan’ 
enrolado como estoy en otra gran caus 
como es la de la Union Panamericana, 11 
stitucion de la que mi casa es Agente Gen- 
eral en esta Republica, tengo y seguir 
teniendo el mayor placer ea hacer pro} 
ganda en favor de mayor union y acerca 
miento entre todos los amigos de las t' 
Américas.” 

Nota: No damos el nombre del caballer 
firmante porque nos hemos tomado (4 
libertad de reproducir esta carta antes 
saber si él lo consiente. , 
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Frank H. 


ST a very ordinary looking sort of 

J an—medium sized, with a kindly face 

ed in hair that is almost white, a 

th that seems constantly threatening to 

ie reak into a smile but rarely does, and two 
that seem somehow to be looking 

ind back of your eyes—that is Frank 

H. Gamel who spoke on The Balance Sheet 
he noon luncheon of the Chicago Rotary 


i 


Tuesday, July 13th. 


(he address was a gripping, heart-search- 


f liscussion of some of the things a 
| father owes his son and some of the things 
i h a son owes his father. 

\fter the luncheon, a long-wisht for 
i opportunity came for an interview with 


Cae YS nes 


2 He says that if all the boys who 
a ill him “Daddy” should assem- 
ble some day in one place where 
il t would be up to him to buy 
4 their dinner he would surely go 
4} broke in the operation. “But,” 
tl e added, and his eyes lighted 


Py: vith the thought, “I would like 
3 have a chance to buy that 


9) 
ner 


for more than thirty years, as 
boys Club Superintendent, Y. M. 
\. secretary, pastor, and lec- 
rer Mr. Gamel has devoted 
mself to a systematic, sympa- 
tic study of the nature and 
s of boys, and to an earnest 
2 eavor to aid them. 
¥ He has given much attention 
haracter analysis, particularly 
relates to vocational guid- 
and has helpt many boys to 
ose wisely in their life work. 
4 He thinks that one of the most 
| irt-breaking tragedies in the 
tid is a misfit—a man_har- 
i st for life to some job for 
f 





h he is not fitted. He feels 
ot ' much of the so-called voca- 
il guidance of the past has 
| of but little use to the boy 
‘use it consists chiefly in 
hing the nature and require- 
ss nts of various occupations 
ie hout doing much to help the 

understand himself in order 
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his man whom thousands of boys delight 
ount their friend and confidential ad- 


By Walter W. Strong 


that he might know for what sort of job 
he is adapted. 

During the war, Mr. Gamel was in Y. 
M. C. A. service at the Great Lakes Naval 
Training Station, and when he was re- 
least from there he decided to devote his 
entire time to the work upon which his 
heart had long been set, and in which he 
is now engaged. He calls it A Short Course 
in Boyology, and it is designed for boys of 
High School age—and their fathers. 

There are some lectures, The Balance 
Sheet above referred to,—Life’s Most Sa- 
cred Function,—a reverent, scientifically 
accurate presentation of the things which 
every boy ought to know about the repro- 
ductive function, illustrated by a very 
remarkable motion picture—The American 
Boy, His Pranks, Perils, and Possibilities 














Gamel—Counselor of Boys 


and others; but Gamel does not care very 
much about the lectures. 

His interest is chiefly in the opportunity 
offered boys to come to him for confidential 
interviews about their problems, and he 
spends the days while he is in a community, 
and the evenings when he does not lecture 
in such interviews. And the boys come 


He says that almost never do less than 
75% of the boys in any school ask for 
interviews, and sometimes he talks with 
practically every boy in the school. The 
boys understand that these talks are ab- 
solutely confidential, so far as Mr. Game! 
is concerned, and they talk frankly about 
whatever perplexes them—troubles at home, 
troubles with teachers, personal habits, 
health, the girls—and Gamel is always 
sympathetic. If he failed to be that, the 
boys would not talk 

And usually there is a sugges 
tion that will help where help is 
needed, for Gamel has spent him 
self in the effort to learn how to 
help. He never preaches to a 
boy. Indeed, he told me that he 
never asks a boy to stop a wrong 
habit. If the boy wants to stop 
he gets help; but no preachy ad- 
vice is ever crowded upon him 

He never allows anybody to 
tell him anything about a boy, at 
least not until after he has talkt 
with the boy Every fellow 
comes with a clean slate; and 
what Gamel learns about him he 
learns from what the boy tells 
him, and what he sees as thoss 
eyes of his look in thru the 
boy’s eyes, searching the boy’s 
soul. 

Specific Instances 


HEN I askt him to tell 
W me a little about some of 
his interviews—some specific 
cases—he hesitated a bit and 
then without mentioning the 
names of boys or places, told me 
some stories while we both forgot 
to go to dinner—stories which 
made me wish that every high 
school boy in America might be 
privileged to feel the influence of 








Frank Gamel in Action 
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Frank H. Gamel’s_ remarkable 
personality. 
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One boy, a senior in High School, when 
askt his problem, said: “Well, I steal.” 
Think of aman coming into a school and in 
a day or two so winning the confidence of 
the boys that a fellow would come with a 
statement like that! This lad has no 
father. He has made his own way thru 
high school. Twice he has been in trouble 
with the high school authorities for steal- 
ing; but he told of many thefts which had 
not been discovered. 

Said Gamel: 

‘Why are you telling me all this?” 

‘Because I want to stop.” 

“That is a pretty big contract for thirty 
minutes.” 

“Well, I would like to have more time 
with you, if you are willing to help me.” 

“Come with me to my room after the 
lecture, tonight, and we will see what can 
be done.” 

The boy came—and stayed until two 
o'clock in the morning. That was seven 
months ago, and the boy has kept straight. 
There were some other wrong habits, and 
they have been cleaned up. He reports to 
Mr. Gamel regularly at the first of each 
month, and in September he will enter the 
college which Gamel has chosen for him, 
and where the way has been opened for 
him to earn his way. 


Too Strong to Be Good 


BOY of fifteen who was over-developt 
A physically (a case of advanced ado- 
lescence on the physical side, which usually 
means stormy times for a while) had ab- 
solutely refused to attend Mr. Gamel’s 
lectures apparently for no other reason than 
because his father askt him to go. He was 
disposed to resent all authority, both at 
home and at school. When he refused to 
attend the lectures, the father suggested 
that he make an appointment for an inter- 
view, and he refused to do that. During 
the week, however, he went to the prin- 
cipal’s office to ask for some concession in 
connection with athletics. The principal 
was able to grant what he wanted, and after 
doing so, said: “By the way, you haven't 
had your chance with Mr. Gamel yet, 
have your” 

“No.” (with a trace of stubbornness in 
the tone). 

“Well, the schedule for today is all filled, 
but there is one open period tomorrow 
which you may have if you want it.” 

The boy considered that a moment, then 
relaxt from his semi-defiant attitude and 
said, pleasantly: 

“All right.” 

He went to the conference room 
promptly when his time came, and when 
he was seated Mr. Gamel said: 

“What is the problem?” 

“Well, I don’t know what is the matter 
with me. I can’t seem to get along in 
school. I have trouble with my teachers, 
and talk to them sometimes as I know I 
ought not, and I have trouble with my 
father, and I don’t know why!” 
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“I can tell you why. That’s easy. I 
can tell you how to fix it, too, but that 
will not be easy—but it’s your job, and 
nobody else can do much about it. You 
can correct the whole thing in a little 
while, if you want to.” 


“Believe me, I’d like to!” 


“Would you be willing to do some pretty _ 


hard things in order to get lined up as 
you ought to be?” 

“I would do ’most anything I could.” 

“Did you hear my lecture last night?” 

“No.” The lecture referred to was 
Life’s Most Sacred Function, in which Mr. 
Gamel explains fully the part which the 
sex organs play in changing a boy into 
a man. He explained these things fully 
to the. boy, telling him exactly what was 
going on in him and the reason for his 
trouble, and then said: 

“I suppose that your father sometimes 
has to compel you to do things, does he 
not ?” 

“Yes, pretty often.” 

“Well, if I were you, I would not let 
anybody compel me to do anything.” 

The boy looked puzzled, and Gamel said: 

“I would beat them to it. I would com- 
pel myself to do the thing that ought to 
be done, before anybody else got a chance 
to compel me to do it.” 

Then the boy was taught that every 
fellow has three kinds of muscle, physical 
muscle, with which he lifts weights and 
overcomes all sorts of physical obstacles; 
mental muscle, with which he solves prob- 
lems; and moral muscle, with which he 
compels himself to do the thing that ought 
to be done, when it ought to be done, 
whether he feels like doing it or not, and 
that all the kinds are developt by just the 
same process, exercise. He was told to 
begin immediately to watch for opportuni- 
ties to compel himself—that he might 
build moral muscle. He got the-idea, got 
into the spirit of the game, and when he 
went home to lunch he filled the water-pail 
without being askt and attended to the 
furnace without protest. 

Gamel hunted up the father, a prominent 
business man, found that he did not know 
what was the matter with the boy, and 
gave him some suggestions. Three months 
later, passing thru the town, Gamel had 
two hours between trains, and he phoned 
the father and askt him: 

“How are things coming with the boy?” 

“Everything is fine!” 

“We did some good, then?” 

“We did a tremendous lot of good! That 
boy is an absolutely different fellow about 
home, and they tell me at school that he 
has changed his attitude entirely and 
buckled down to business in splendid 
fashion.” 

Later, somebody in the town wrote 
Gamel that this father had said that the 
things that had happened to his boy were 
worth more than the entire fee which 
Gamel had been paid for his week of 
work. 
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“Ask and Ye Shall Receive” 


O boy is ever sent to Mr. Game). 

If a fellow is to have an interview, 
it must be because he wants it—anc asks 
for the privilege. In one town, however, 
a seventeen-year-old lad, a junior in high 
school, thought he had been sent. When 
he came to the conference room Game! 
met him with the customary: 

“What is the problem?” 

“Well, I don’t just know. Mr. —— 
(naming the high school principal) said 
he thought it would be a good thing if | 
would see you, and I thought maybe he 
had said something to you about me.” 

“No, we don’t do things that way. No- 
body ever says anything to me about a 
boy—at least, not until I have talkt with 
the boy. So, if anything is said, you will 
have to say it.” 

The boy lookt as if he did not know what 
he was there for. Gamel waited for him 
a minute and then said: 

“T think, tho, that if you want to talk 
mighty frankly, we can find something 
worth talking about.” 

The boy lookt curious and Gamel con- 
tinued: 

“Because I have a notion that you are 
cut out to be either a mighty valuable citi- 
zen or a mighty dangerous one.” 

The boy lookt still more curious, and 
said: 

“T am not sure that I know just what 
you mean.” 

Gamel riskt the case on his quickly 
formed estimate of the boy’s character, 
and said: 

“T mean that you have a whole lot more 
than ordinary mental ability, but your 
natural disposition is to be a crook!” 

The boy recoiled from that for a minute 
then lookt back into Gamel’s eyes and said 

“T guess you are right.” 

“All right. We can stop right there, 
if you want to. Apparently you did not 
come in here with your mind made up to 
tell me anything definite about yourseli, 
and there is no reason at all why you should 
do so unless you really want to. No boy 
is ever put in a corner with me. But, 
if you would like to tell me what it is 
in your mind that makes you think I am 
right, perhaps we can get somewhere.” 

The boy considered a moment and then 
said: “I believe I would like to do that.” 

A short time before, he had stolen 4 
microscope from the physics laboratory a! 
the high school. The superintendent, after 
some investigation, located it. The boy 
had been permitted to return it and con- 
tinue his work at school, without any pub- 
licity. Said Gamel: 

“A boy of your age and brains does no! 
often do a thing like that unless there ‘s 
a history of similar things back of it. Di 
you ever steal anything else?” 

“Yes, sir. Nothing so important as 
that, tho.” 
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See 


“Th. ‘s the way it usually works. Folks 
do +. usually begin by stealing big things. 
Now. we can stop there, if you want to. 
There is no reason why you should tell 


hecavse certain tendencies in a fellow’s 
if e likely to manifest themselves in 
\ . ways, and I am interested in finding 
the tendencies, I would like to know some- 
‘hing about your habits, if you like to 

| am willing to tell you anything you 
want to know about me.” 

\ery good. Have you any wrong 
habits?” 

| don’t smoke.” 

[| didn’t ask you that.” 

The boy hesitated a moment and then 


Sale 


“Yes, sir. I have one wrong habit.” 
Only one?” 
Yes, sir. Only one. Otherwise my 


habits are all right.” 


thing you do not care to. But, — 


Gamel waited, and presently the boy said: 

“Tt’s self abuse.” 

“How frequently do you practice that 
habit?” 

“Four or five times a week.” 

“T appreciate your willingness to trust 
me, and I have no disposition to preach 
to you about these things; but if you feel 
that you would really like to get rid of 
the tendency which is back of them, and 
so get rid of the things themselves, I think 
I can help you.” 

With a great deal of feeling, the boy 
said: 

“Well, I most certainly would.” 

“All right. We have fifteen minutes 
left from our half hour, but that will not 
be quite enough. We will use that and 
then you get another appointment and 
come to see me again before I leave.” 

The boy came. Things were set up for 
him, and he agreed to report to Mr. Gamel 
on the first of each month. 


That was almost a year ago, and he has 


kept his promise. So far, there has not 
been a single slip in the direction of wrong- 
doing, and the principal of that high school 
reports that the lad is a new fellow in 
school, his whole attitude toward life and 
his job having apparently been revolu- 
tionized. 

Gamel permitted me to see one of his 
monthly letters, which seems to me, in 
itself, a sufficient reward for many months 
of hard work. It reads as follows: 

“Well, here is another month gone, 
and I am still the master. I have no 
doubt, now, of my abiilty to contro! 
myself. Every day I seem to feel as 
if it was great just to live! My grades 
in school have never been poor, but 

I have jumped them up to around 100, 

from their usual place of 90 to 95. 

Physically, I feel like a new fellow, 

and I owe it all to your method— 

which is great. I hope that many 
other boys may profit by your knowl- 
edge, just as I have.” 


Some Thoughts Concerning the Work and Its 


Opportunities 


By The Boys Work Secretary, ]. A. of R. C. 


W HOSO loves a child loves not himself but God; whoso delights a child labours with God in His workshop of the world of hearts; 
whoso helps a child brings the Kingdom of God; whoso saves a child from the fingers of evil sits in the seat with the builders 
of cities and the procurers of peace—Norman Duncan. 


Boys Work department it has been 
ent that the men of Rotary were 
y interested in the subject of Boys 
Work, it developt after it was decided to 
e up this work actively that there was 
for information as to just what to do, 
how to set about doing it. Accordingly, 
pamphlet No. 18, containing Suggestions 
and Information concerning the Organiza- 
n and Work of a Boys Work Committee, 
and known as The Manual of Boys Work, 
yas written. A complimentary copy has 
been sent to each club secretary and Boys 
Work chairman, and the Manual appears 
e supplying a genuine need. A number 
of the clubs have ordered copies sufficient 
for the members of their Boys Work com- 
mittees. 
Not only is it desirable for the clubs to 
de each Boys Work committeeman 
1 a copy of the Manual, but it would be 
worth while for them to place one in 
inds of each club member. In addi- 
1 to building up the general interest in 
subject of Boys Work such a distribu- 
of the Manual may well result in an 
extension of the Boys Work idea and of 
Rotary itself as toucht upon following. 


Wt from the inception of the 


Boys Work Extension and Exten- 
sion of Rotary 


| conversation with Secretary General 
verry upon his return from England the 
was mentioned that the suggestions in 
isoys Work Manual were suitable for 
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use in organizing a Boys Work Committee 
outside of, as well as in, a Rotary Club, and 
suggested the desirability of action by the 
Rotary Clubs to encourage the citizens in 
the smaller neighboring communities to or- 
ganize a Community Boys Work movement 
under (if desired) the guidance of Rotary. 


Ches not only exprest approval of the 
idea but stated that it might easily be that 
the “selling” of Boys Work to the non- 
Rotary neighboring communities would re- 
sult in creating an interest in Rotary itself 
which in time would crystallize in the 
formation of a Rotary Club. 

If by thus extending Boys Work there 
should take place, in addition to helping the 
boys, an implanting in the neighboring 
communities of the ideals and aspirations of 
Rotary, then it is especially desirable that 
every Rotarian become conversant with the 
Rotary Boys Work Plan and so be prepared 
to make it known to his acquaintances in 
other communities. 


Reporting Good Work Done 


T is greatly desired that every club 

which accomplishes something of im- 
portance for boys should advise us of it, 
particularly any new and beneficial line of 
work, and should send a good photograph of 
some phase of it. The reasons are: First— 
that we may be able to tell other clubs 
about it and perhaps move them to do 
similar work, and, Second—that we may 
give due credit on our records and include 
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the club in the list of “Clubs Active in 
Boys Work.” 

In writing up the Boys Work section of 
THE ROTARIAN we are precluded by the 
limitations of space from giving place to 
items and articles other than such as may 
inspire the clubs to greater activity, and it 
is not possible to tell of any of the many 
things which the clubs are doing merely as 
a matter of giving publicity, as much as we 
should like to be able to do this. 

Suggestions for the improvement of the 
Boys Work pages will be gladly received; 
and it will be interesting and helpful to 
know of cases where articles or items in 
the Boys Work section have caused clubs 
to “Go and do likewise.” 


a 


Boys Work by Some of the Clubs 
HAIRMAN Warren F. Hubley sends 
A word of one of the most far-reaching 
plans for Boys Work that have come to 
our attention. The Newark Club has 
raised $15,000 a year for three years for 
the purpose of establishing a city-wide 
Boys Work undertaking with a highly 
trained Boys Work man at its head, with 
such assistance as may be needed, and 
under the direction of the Boys Work 
Committee. 
While the Newark Club has maintained 
a Boys Work committee for some years. it 
was not until this year that the necessity 
for greater activity became apparent. They 
(Continued on Page 146) 
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Standing of Clubs in International Rotary Atten- 
dance Contest for Month of July, 1920 


RESIDENT Pete and Governor Charley surely must have “bawled out” 
P the Portland boys. Last month they lost out after being among the 
ten high of Division A for eight consecutive months, but this month they 
are back at the head of the list. Atta boy! Wichita, Kans., Minneapolis 
Antonio are the new arrivals in the ten highest of Division A 


and San 
Of course the “old guard” are present—Oakland, San Francisco 


this month. 
and Indianapolis. 

look where the “Quaker City” is—down in the cellar. We are 
amazed. Aren’t they supposed to be strictly temperate? Rochester and 
Fort Worth are also keeping bad company this month. Hope they’ll reform 
by next month. We notice Cleveland and New York are becoming quite 
chummy. They will soon be rivals for “worst” place. 

We are very sorry to note that forty-two clubs are sick. Doctor Rotary 
has diagnosed their cases as “summer complaint” and has informed us that 
they will proabbly be ill until September or October. Seriously, tho, we 
are rather disappointed to learn that such a large number of clubs are not 
meeting during the summer months, especially after Past President Adams’ 


Just 


several appeals. 


The following clubs did not report this month: 


Atlantic, Iowa 
Lincoln, Nebr. 
Anaconda, Mont. 
Bozeman, Mont. 
Buhl, Idaho 
Great Falls, Mont. 
Havre, Mont. 


Santiago de Cuba 
Anderson, Ind. 
Elkhart, Ind. 
New Castle, Ind. 
Joliet, Ill. 
Ottawa, Il. 


Brockton, Mass. 
Bronx, N. Y. 
Elizabeth, N. J 
Newburgh, N. Y. 
Yonkers, N. _ 
Port Jervis, N. Y. 


Erie, Pa. Taylorville, Ill. 

Johnstown, Pa Beloit, Wis. Missoula, Mont. 
Weston, W. Va. Devils Lake, N. D. Moscow, Idaho 
Cienfuegos, Cuba Marinette, Wis. Price, Utah 


Rexburg, Idaho 
Honolulu, Hawaii 
La Crosse, Wis 


Sturgeon Bay, Wis. 
Wis. 


Guantanamo, Cuba 
Matanzas, Cuba 
Sagua La Grande, Cuba 


Superior, 


However, thirty eight non-reperting out of seven hundred and 
fifty eight is a pretty good record. Let’s see if we can’t keep cutting the 
f non-reporters down until we have a perfect batting average. 

—The Chatterbox. 
ATTENDANCE CONTEST FOR MONTH OF 

JULY, 1920 
Division A—Clubs having more than 200 members. 

Division B—Clubs having between 100 and 200 members. 
C—Clubs having between 50 and 100 members. 

Division D—Clubs having less than 50 members. 

Only those clubs whose reports have come thru the Distirct Governor’s 
hands to the Headquarters office by the 15th of the subsequent month 


are considered in the competition. 


clubs 
list ¢ 


STANDING OF CLUBS IN 


Division 


NOTE.—Bold-face figures before names of clubs designate number of 
times in succession clubs have appeared in list. 





= Be, i 
? oe of 
Name of Club 3 $2 we 
E ES 52 
o 3 3 >5 
= 22 <a 
DIVISION A—Ten Highest 
Patina, APOPMOOL Ua cca ddave sendckseaelsketenedave 296 T a we ee 
7 Les Angeles, California 216 5 74.99 
21 Oakland, Calif. ...... 219.6 5 74.86 
ee ee Se ee ae ert eee 226. | 5 74.20 
OS RR a aii nce Vacbe se kode suse deewnee wb teen 289.5 | + 73.57 
DR RR, CUE wc bet pa eos 69 vee paneade es «eden ae 4 71.95 
RN INNS rs och hee ES Gs 64.04 ov UN ec a8 se co vd 205.5 2 70.60 
Oh Fbts PCG BI ios odie sssiebosidesaspieans 289 4 69.03 
WECMARRNDN, NIRS 6 SRS ais a ict sog a kw baneenns tuugs 259 5 69.00 
San Antonio, Tex. .....-.......1eceeceeeseeeeeeees 212 | 5 | 68.08 
DIVISION A—Five Lowest 
esa | a SPR Pea ype See 225 | 4 | se 
OP OE a £8 See 231 5 36.43 
EE, HEED cs via chaddaconneye bt nahtadouadecebs 359 5 35.20 
eS FS Be iis 6c Sais aioe odd Sava hed but edna 453 5 35.00 
go A, Oy ere RE ee ee ee | 275 <- | 33.63 
DIVISION B—Ten Highest 
7 Bellingham, Wash. .... ; sr eheies 111.66 3: Ties 
St. Se OS Be Serres oe ere } 141 4 82.44 
Oe NS Cay ees Ty ES RE | 162 ss 82.40 
ON OO = Se ee eh toys eo | 144 3 80.60 
© WRCRGI ER, TEs Raikes so sesctenccieccncdadssakeweesses | 141.75 4 80.23 
B Se Sy MUR. a5 50540. Casa dss ¥ yacesceuehne sansa 152 5 79.48 
ee I AN go. cance eek geebatsnaes he | 124 4 78.42 
RsGEE INORG. cs cop edsnd ol ose syisespsceiees een ee 5 78.25 
6 oo cock cosveddeaad cknalosens | 129 4 77.97 
eee RS OR a eae | 124 1 of 76.70 
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DIVISION B—Five Lowest 





Akron, Ohio . 



























































bond aashbad o5 Cae meteehehs care eeeL ial 175 4 
5 Youngstown, Ohio 144 4 
Huntington, W. Va. 163 4 
Waco, Tessa: ........:; 109 4 
TIGRE, GO oo 3s Suk orb lesWes cesses SE ae 127 4 | 
SAM ORO) SOBIG 52, cil s4¢ng ss cagteasn cee 60 a | 
2 Harrisburg, Il 64 4 | 
2 Princeton, Ind. 50 4 
6 Boulder, Colo. 58.2 5 
Wichita Falls, 93 5 
Chanute, Kans. 55 1 
2 Santa Barbara, 70 5 
MANGUM MOR. Ecagecccks cutee cokne ree 54 4 
WeOGUSUMOMD: ~BRE, 5 .c wea creas sokcdsacieee oh 69 4 
DaAGOEAG, CMG. ion ov Foss Obrciae a 51 4 | 
DIVISION C—Five Lowest 
© Pieghania: Mieas.: obs costo ces ccc ee 76 2 
ee Se ti a te SOD LL ie AE 99 4 
AS Se Cee ere a eee! 65 4 
SRST ONO 0 onsets Be va Cis ods we 65 ek 
Independence, WE cogs chiognenes dahon dene oe | 74 : oe 
DIVISION D—Ten Highest 
DUS, TOMO 7.5.1 cut oe Sods ands ore ee 26 q 
Longeiew, Tex. iis oekeisinks y eaSoer eter | 37 4 | 
VE OR OR os site Odes WN coe va Beret a | 19.4 5 
PPR SN MRED os rs beds <5 carck: hs. 0 ohn Cakcd 40 5 
MEME MER, OREN ui cdi elias s dens bias bt daa aebl 34 4 
SEOUNND SRR. 6 ca aR s oa aa Noes xcs cbse cack 24 5 
3 Nanaimo, Br UR 26 5 | 
3 North Battleford, Sask 21 4 | 
D SOGR Oe CREE SS ee ahaa koa cee 33 ee 
PUNE AOR, Sova Secceuae is occ cs oe cee es 21 4 | 
DIVISION D—Five Lowest 
Dowagiac, Mich. ............. OEE ee Ee ae ae 1 | 
DETTE, 5.85 Caren cokes hdc ee | 43 4 | 
We INR os. code cnn chee ee ae 19 2 
SB RO Ee ae eee tr) | 34 2 | 
UA wkend o-0w hob ek bu cee kdb REA MAS 19 1 


Miles City, Mont. 














49.00 
48.00 
45.76 
44.62 
39.87 


99.20 
97.68 
94.80 
94.50 
93.19 
92.56 
92.31 


91.82 


91.67 
91.66 


48.42 
47.67 
47.36 
47 
36.8 


JULY ATTENDANCE REPORTS FROM DISTRICT GOVERNORS 


(In order of Percentages) 








| 
| 
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3 . 858 ohs 
2 » B re 
3 | Bast aa 
3 a BS 2 ee 22°3 
5 3 2 pa i o 3 “4 
Name of Governor 7 o£ wa ss 5 ww 
anan oo © ra 
: Jee) ee Pee) ae 
5 be A ts Soe bs 
2 sa FI-4 sa | S445 Gc 8a2 
a Zz Zz < < z 
21| B. F. Scribner .............. Se Ser | 676 | 7.721 2 
i Charles E. Cochran......... | 17 } | 114.63 | 77.00 | 17 
23 | bealie SS. Bvertts fives sevess } 26 | 1 | 86.26 | 75.31 | 25 
19 | Sean DAViS... 6s visio ic’s | 14 | ag | 72.20 75.06 | 14 
7| Lewis W. Perrin .......... Be -. | 48.35 | 70.23 | 2 
14} H. Kemp Toney ............ 30 | . | 62.06 69.00 | 24 
53 GGA i. SUNS Sci wesav tah 28S Ps ne 101.12 68.87 | 1 
18 | H. J. Lutcher Stark ........ 34 Fe 81.90 66.87 25 
17 | Everett W: Ball. ...500cssen | 61 os 64.58 66.11 49 
16 | William Coppock ........... 52 2 50.21 65.65 4. 
ey te SS See eee oe | 43 3 63.96 63.55 33 
8 | Wilbur R. hoe, SUBIC «06 0006s 46 5 61.17 62.43 36 
11 | Walter E. Pittsford ........ | 45 3 54.87 62.31 32 
9 | Ray aS EE AE 27 ‘ol 70.81 62.17 18 
6 | Richard Aspinall ........... 27 3 98.00 58.52 17 
5 — ap Ree er. 34 os 83.84 57.84 16 
1S SOURCE BE. OD 6. oveivisessas 39 6 50.10 53.76 27 
1| Fred H. Sexton ? 6 - 58.00 51.68 3 
2| Forrest J. Perkins . 33 1 49.00 46.33 16 
AO fate Be. Oe Aik scecensks 31 80.30 46.00 2 
3 | Charles Lee Reynolds ..... 28 5 87.02 45.76 13 
20 | Ralph E. Bristol............ 27 9 53.38 45.74 11 
4) HG, Stemton ,..........4000 34 65.38 | 40.30 14 
Total number of districts reporting 
Total number of districts not reporting ......... 
Total number of affiliated clubs (July 31, 1920).... 7 
TEAL SATIS OE CHAE ROROMNIRR 6 ood oko os ee ids nT soe, ences 68 
Potal mumber Of ClGhs Got PEPOTsIRE ns « «a n<acs oeous nv cavecekikeacieoecis 
Total number of clubs reporting no meetings held ............-.ee0e0005 4. 


Total number of clubs at large and in the British Isles (no report 


required) 
Total number of clubs reporting average per cent of 60 
Average per cent of districts in U. S, Canada and Cuba 


COCO OH HOSES ESSE CO EEE EES eeEE DEE EE eeedesesoeesene 


or 
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Contributions should be brief. 


hese columns are open to readers of the magasine for the 
iseussion of questions of general interest or bital import. 


Being expressions of individual 


opinion, thep ate presented without approval or disapproval. 





Radicalism Survives Because Workers Never Hear 
Any Defense of the Employers 


By Sherman Rogers 


HERMAN ROGERS, formerly a lumberjack and now a writer for “The Outlook,” 
gave the following speech recently before the Chicago Association of Commerce during 
a luncheon at the La Salle Hotel. His remarks are given here thru the courtesy of “Chicago 


BELIEVE in labor. I believe in their 
| sense of justice. I believe in their rec- 
itude, but I beg everybody that hires 
ibor to give them something to have faith 

They can’t have faith in you until 
ou first have placed faith in them, and 

n you do you will come out all right. 


Somebody, I think, called our radical 
imberjacks cowards. I read that charge, 
ind I can assure you that every ounce of 
red blood I had in my body came to the 
‘op. I just want to tell you that we will be 
nfronted with bolshevism—bolshevism 
s bunk—only so long as you people do 

t accept the responsibility of citizenship 
ind go down and meet your men just 
exactly like the radical meets them. The 
radical has beaten you at your own game 
simply because he is a better salesman, 
because he is on the job twenty-four 

irs a day, and because he is down there 
eeting the other fellow with a handshake 
stead of trying to hit him on the nose. 


Never Heard Other Side 


J UST let me tell you that we had 76,- 
000 men out in Washington that 
ieved in us. We had 76,000 men that 
rkt and workt ten hours a day, and didn’t 
about it either, only we took every- 

ng out of them and we never put any- 
ng back. All the time I was in the state 
' Washington I never saw a single man that 
e to the woods tell them anything to 
them better. I never saw a single 
phlet telling them how to vote or to 
what this government stood for. I 

r saw one single bit of interest taken 
lem until finally one day a missionary 
up there, the first missionary 

id ever seen in the woods. Did he 

to save the lumberjacks? No, to 
oney to go over and save the Chinese. 
Finally, somebody came out there in 
lumberjack country and gave us the 
real handshake we had ever had and 
imberjack got the first education that 

id ever received right then. He got a 
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first-class A-1 education. The only trouble 
was he got the wrong one. Bill Haywood 
landed there with 350 agitators, with this 
thousand per cent proposition, telling those 
men that when they workt an hour or two 
hours in the morning—and proved every 
statement they made in black and white— 
that they had earned all the money that 
they received at night, and that when we 
get the dictatorship of the proletariat they 
would only have to work two hours. 


No Wonder They Believed 
HEY proved that also in black and 
white, and they finally convinced 
every lumberjack in that state—almost 
every one—that the employer was a robber 
and there was not a single bit of argument 
to the contrary and I didn’t blame those 
men for believing it. They were not mind- 
readers. 

“Why couldn’t Americans that yell so 
much about their Americanism that they 
choke with the great flag that I honor and 
respect and am willing to die for any time 
—why can’t they get under it and act? 
Why can’t they go down and accept the 
responsibility that they owe this country, 
that they owe that flag, and pay just as 
much attention to the working man as the 
radical does who is trying to destroy it? 

“T want to tell you I came back across 
this country and I went to work in the 
steel mills. I was in the stockyards. I 
went down in the coal fields and every- 
where I went there was a veritable army 
of agitators, nine out of ten sincere, 
and I didn’t meet a single man out there 
telling the truth, and never in the past two 
years have I seen one concrete argument 
to disprove a statement made by the bol- 
shevists. 

Incident at Stock Yards 
JUST want to give you one little illus- 
tration to show you that men are 
right when they are hit fair. I was down 
here one night in the stockyards. I was askt 
to go down to a little meeting and there 
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was an agitator. I believe the man was 
sincere. I will give him the credit for that, 
because he could not have made the talk 
he did if he was not. There were about 
150 of the stockyards boys in there. He 
was showing them how Armour & Company 
was making $100 a day per man on the 
experts and from $50 to $70 otherwise. He 
was showing how they could cut the 
hours one-half, increase the wages 400 per 
cent and still make millions of dollars. 
Then he was showing how the Armours, 
the Swifts and Tom Wilson rode around 
in their big automobiles and didn’t look 
at anybody because they did not want to 
get contaminated with the men. 

“When he finisht I want to tell you 
every man in there was grinding his teeth. 
I want to say for that agitator that he had 
put up the best argument that I had ever 
heard. If I had not already gotten the 
other side of the argument I don’t know 
but that I would have joined that bunch 
myself. All of a sudden, back toward the 
door, a young man workt his way up to 
this agitator and he says, ‘Young fellow, 
I want to have the pleasure of telling you 
that you are the biggest liar in the state 
of Illinois.’ Right away, from the back 
end of the hall, some fellow says ‘Hang 
him. Throw him out.’ 


Gives the Packers’ Side 


E held up his hands and you could 
H drop peas between the calloust 
points in his hands, and then he said he 
had workt in the stockyards for twenty- 
eight years and he said, ‘Fellows, three 
years ago we went out here, and when 
I went back I had lost everything, my wife 
was over the washtub, and I made up my 
mind that when I struck again I was go 
ing to know what I was striking about 
Since that time I have written every 
leader I know of, I have written railroaders, 
I have investigated and I honestly believe 
that I know more about Armour’s business 
than he knows about it himself 
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“He started in there and for just twenty 
minutes that fellow rattled off figures, and 
they were figures that counted. He showed 
them just exactly what it cost, he got down 
to brass tacks and in twenty minutes he 
knockt the whole bunch off their feet. 
He had his argument and that is exactly 
what you have got to have. With the men 
in your plant you have got to get down 
to three little points—faith, tolerance and 
confidence. You aren’t going to get it until 
you win it with the men first, and just as 
quick as you do you will get back 100 per 
cent. 


Raps the Politicians 


HILE I am talking on that issue I 
W condemn the profiteer just ex- 
actly the same as I condemn the radical 
labor leader, but I personally was a very 
radical man fifteen years ago, radical be- 
cause everything I ever read was telling me 
that the stockyards and the Rockefellers 
and the Morgans owned and controlled the 
country. I was two thousand miles away 
and it lookt pretty good to me for you 
couldn’t pick up a magazine and you could 
not pick up a newspaper that didn’t say 
that. So don’t blame Haywood alone, for 
you have got some politicians down in 
Washington right now that are doing more 
harm than Bill Haywood ever did, men 
that see a revolution every morning before 
breakfast and they have not got brains 
enough to get up to any office unless they 
d» wigwag something of that kind. I want 
to tell you it is getting time when we 
should make our four-flushing politicians 
stand on something, prove what they say 
and not get away with so many slanderous 
misstatements as they make for political 
purposes. 

“T just want to say this, when I came 


back here and met your big men, when I 
went down and met your Rockefellers ana 
your Armours and the balance of them—I 
want to tell you when I went in and talkt 
to them across the table, I knew they were 
men, great men of the country, at the head 
of our financial and industrial affairs, but 
why did I have to come three thousand 
miles to find that out? Why couldn’t they 
come out and hit this thing just as square 
between the eyes as the other fellow does 
in tearing them to pieces? If every one of 
those 1aen I have just mentioned would 
talk out in a magazine the magazines would 
be tickled to death to take that talk, and 
just let me tell you that in six months’ 
time there would be all the difference in 
this country that there is in the world. 


Get Good Will of Workers 


LL you gentlemen spend thousands of 
dollars or millions of dollars getting 
the good will of the public. Did you ever 
think about it? How much money do 
you spend to get the good will of the man 
that makes your goods, the man that is ab- 
solutely indispensable to you to get your 
goods to the public? Did you ever think 
it over? I have been in plants that are to- 
day spending two million dollars in one 
year to get the good will of the public, and 
if a man in overalls walks into the office 
an electric shock hits him right in the face. 
While they will talk to him that is just 
about all that they do. 


“Just let me tell you there is only one 
way to meet your labor. There is only 
one way to show that the agitator is all 
wrong. There is only one way to show 
him how you feel and that is to meet his 
representative from inside your plant across 
the table with your cards face up. There 
is only one way to settle your shop argu 


ment and that is to have it settled by the 
management inside the plant withou any 
outside interference. ; 


Why We Have Radicals 


ET me tell you this: You have raqj. 
cal leaders simply because the em. 
ployer has, thru a lack of understanding 
lost the leadership in his own plant. 4; 
the Armour plant we have a man who js 
going to be a great man for the stockyards. 
He is going to be a great asset to the stock- 
yards because he has that human feeling 
which is not put on. He means it. I went 
thru the yards the other day and he took 
me thru that plant and all I could hear 
was Bill, Jake, Tom and Harry. It was 
good fellowship. 

“T refer to whom I figure as one of the 
whitest men I have ever met, Lester Ar. 
mour, of Chicago. Let me tell you, gentle- 
men, it is that action of going down there 
and meeting a man fifty-fifty, letting him 
look at you and letting him feel that you 
want to meet him, letting him feel that 
you have got an interest in him, that is 
doing the work today. I want to tell you 
it is a big thing. 

“T want to say in closing just this. We 
will just forget about bolshevism. Bolshe- 
vism can only bother you so long as you are 
asleep. The American employer is not a 
czar. The American workingman is not 
bolshevist. I think both of them in the 
great majority of cases want to come to- 
gether on a real basis of understanding. | 
think 95 per cent of the employers are 
square at heart. I believe 95 per cent o! 
the employees are square at heart. I want 
to see that 95 per cent of each get together 
and kick the other 5 per cent of both into 
the Atlantic Ocean, where they belong.” 


A Come-Back From Labor Itself 


66 OTARY and the Labor Union have 

R nothing in common. They are not 
travelling parallel roads,” so saith W. H. 
H. MacKellar, Rotarian of Peekskill, N. 
Y., in the July, 1920, issue of THE Ro- 
TARIAN. If this statement is true, we have 
no judgment to pass on Rotary. It has 
condemned itself, and if, as the writer 
implied, Labor and Rotary are traveling 
in opposite directions, it behooves Rotary 
to turn about face, and catch up with the 
procession. Since Labor could not follow 
the employer and arrive at any desirable 
industrial goal, let the employer follow 
Labor—and both will reach a happy un- 
derstanding. Organized Labor does not 
want to destroy her better half, the em- 
ployer, but simply wants him to give her 
enough to run the house and put by some- 
thing for a rainy day. That plan will 
benefit both of them. 

“Neither Rotary nor anyone else has any 
quarrel with Labor........ But the Labor 
Union is quite another thing,” states Mr. 
MacKellar. And so the cat is out of the 
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bag! It is helpless, unorganized Labor 
with which no one has a quarrel, because it 
did not possess enough backbone to stand 
up and fight. It takes two to make a 
quarrel, and unorganized Labor did not 
make even one body economic. One can- 
not quarrel with a jelly fish or a lump of 
wet mud, which is about all the force 
unorganized Labor possest. 

“Their policies are diametrically opposed 
and their teachings inimical,” declares Mr. 
MacKellar. The policy of organized Labor 
is based on the necessity of giving a square 
deal for a just wage. . We feel sorry for 
Rotary if their charter does not compre- 
hend this necessary principle. “One is 
the antithesis of the other,” admits Mr. 
MacKellar. Well, we never knew that 
Rotary advocated a crooked deal and an 
unjust wage, but if Mr. MacKellar in- 
sists, we will have to believe him. 

“The slogan of Rotary,’ quotes he, “is 
‘Service—not Self. He Profits Most Who 
Serves Best.” If all that be true, why so 
much wrath displayed against the Labor 
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Union? Rotary and Organized Labor are 
brothers in arms. The slogan of Labor is 
“Service,” and it had better be, for while 
the employer can hobble along for a cer- 
tain time without delivering it, Labor mus 
deliver it six days of the week. 

“ ‘He Profits Most Who Serves Best, 
the motto of Rotary,” Mr. MacKellar i: 
forms us. “Well, he has us stumped there 
We will admit that Labor cannot go tha’ 
far. The worker can serve best; but he 
does not profit most, nor does he expect 
to do so. A fair share of the profits 
would satisfy him. He does not want to 
profit most, but simply to profit some. He 
is willing to leave most of the profits ‘o 
Rotary, just so he gets a just share 0! 
them; and so again, we do not see why 
the difference in methods and aims shoul: 
breed a quarrel. 

“If the Labor Union had a truthful slo- 
gan,” says he, “it would be ‘Wages—Nov' 
Work. He Profits Most Who Shirks Best.” 
Well, that is quite too foolish. No union 
man can keep a job who does not do hs 
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We do not ask the learned MacKel- 
, take our word for this fact, but re- 
ully refer him to Bulletin No. 106, 
od by the United States Department of 
Labor. It is the result of Government in- 

cation by trained experts as to which 
‘ard—the eight or ten hour shop—gets 
nore production. He will learn a defi- 
ruth and increase his wisdom by read- 

He may become conscious of the 
that the investigation discovered that 

» workers in 8-hour shops get: out 
more work individually, while the work- 
ers in 10-hour or non-union shops 

en up to keep pace with their fellow 
workers. The 8-hour workers get out a 
- amount of work, according to the 
pacity of the individual worker, but the 

-hour workers get out only a certain 
:mount of work, which is a pretty good 
indication as to which class of workers 
shirk, and which class of workers, work. 
(nd so according to Government statistics, 
the opprobrious motto which he applies to 
union workers, i. e., “Do as little as you 
can, and get all you can for doing it,” 
would fit into the program of the non- 
union shops. It is possible he may take 
exception to the Government’s finding. He 
may have foreordained, preconceived, dyed- 
in-the-wool ideas which will brook no in- 
terlerence. 

‘There were doubtless noble sentiments 
that first inspired Unionism,” says he. 
Well, brother, yes and no, say we. The 
first sentiment that inspired Unionism was 


Dest 


the sentiment or instinct of self-preserva- 
tion. It is the first law of nature, and so 
we suppose it has its element of nobility. 
If Mr. MacKellar will throw back his 
imagination to the industrial screen of 
some thirty years past, he will realize what 
we mean. Men worked, sweated and 
slaved under miserable conditions for a 
miserable wage. The employer was the 
master. The employee was degraded al- 
most to the state of slavery. He could 
stop work and starve; that was still his 
right. Unionism threw a new light on the 
nobility of work. It threw a new light on 
the rights of the workers. It also threw a 
certain definite ray of light into the minds 
of many employers; but there are employ- 
ers who have been denied this light. 
Unionism began the process of readjusting, 
and that process is still going on. It’s a 
big job and it can’t be finished in a day. 
“There were evils in society for it to 
abate or correct, and it did bring about 
welcome reforms that have apparently im- 
proved the condition of a great number of 
people” he admits. Well, then, why the 
protest? Where the significance of the 
application of the Rotarian’s motto: “Serv- 
ice, not Self?” We cannot see why he and 
all his brother Rotarians should not be de- 
lighted. But perhaps the motto is but 
sounding brass and a tinkling cymbal. 
“But now,” he moans, “comes the ‘Law 
of Diminishing Returns’.” Again we refer 
him to Bulletin 106 so that he may place 
the blame on the non-union shop, in ac- 


cord with the findings of the Government 
investigation. 

“Like all institutions grown powerful, 
the Union tends toward oppression,” he 
tells us. Well, he need never worry that 
the Union will grow as powerful as the em- 
ploying class, whose long possessed power 
he does not lament. The favorable devei- 
opment of Unionism will result in a 
changed condition—a change for the better 
that will be enjoyed by both the worker 
and the employer. Unionism brought to 
its highest development will simply be a 
more intelligent partner in the great firm 
of Industry & Co. A worker, because he 
realizes his worth, does not lose his value 
in the eyes of an intelligent employer. He 
does lost it, however, in the eyes of a 
slaveowner, who resents any encroachment 
on his own selfish domains. And so while 
we are sorry that Mr. MacKellar doesn’t 
love the Labor Unions, because he fears 
them, we have no hesitancy in assuring 
him that much of his fear is ungrounded 
The great thing that Labor Unions want 
is the same measure of liberty enjoyed by 
Rotarians, and guaranteed by the Consti- 
tution of the United States to all citizens 
of this country. We believe we are safe in 
saying that organized Labor will thrive be- 
cause, regardless of his fears, neither Mr 
MacKellar, Rotarian of Peekskill, nor any 
other man or body of men are poorer be- 
cause the worker is at last arriving at the 
point where he is finding out how necessary 
he is to their and his own progress. 

—L. M. Whalen in the “Chicago Union- 
ssi.” 


More Rotary Clubs in Big Cities 


OTARY in its early development was 
R wisely guided, and the firmness of its 
\oundation is well demonstrated by the 
position that Rotary maintains in the world 
sida 

While the fundamental policies of this 
great movement were being workt out, it 
is well indeed that no city, be it ever so 
arge, should have within its confines more 
n one Rotary Club: but now Rotary 
s been establisht. It has taken its posi- 
tion clearly and definitely as a leading force 
‘ service, a higher ideal in business and 
ove between men that comes only thru 
inderstanding, a fellowship, and an ac- 
iintance that is thoro, sincere and up- 
ig; one that in a natural and concrete 
elevates the hearts and minds of those 
touches to a higher !evel of helpfulness 
human interest. 
\t the present time the world needs 
iry and Rotary is ready to serve in 
ging men of all nations closer together 
common ground of service and under- 
ling. 
ne success of Rotary in the past has 
: due largely to its high ideals, the 
\icity of its precepts and the men who 
hem into execution. 


4E ROTARIAN 


By James W. Briscoe 


The success of Rotary in the future will 
depend upon just how Rotary is given to 
the world and whether or not it is going 
fully to grasp the opportunity that is now 
before it. Why are other clubs, paralleling 
Rotary, now being formed in large cities 
and carrying out some of the work that 
Rotary was designed to do? It is because 
the work of Rotary in big cities is limited 
to one club, and some cities are so large 
that one club therein is a small factor, and 
leaves the field open for similar clubs of 
other names. 

Rotary is not for Rotarians alone. It 
does not function for Rotarians alone. It 
functions thru Rotarians to the world. 

A city with a million population does not 
feel its Rotary Club to the same degree as 
one of five hundred thousand, and in turn 
a city of one hundred thousand population 
receives much more benefit proportionately 
than either of the above; and again some 
of the leading Rotary Clubs in the world 
exist in cities of twenty thousand people, 
and we have very successful clubs working 
in cities of much less than five thousand 
population. 

Now how about our big cities? Are we 
still going to limit Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
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Chicago, San Francisco or London to one 
Rotary Club each? Are we going to con 
tinue with our policy of limitation and for- 
bid any city, be it ever so large, from hav- 
ing more than one Rotary Club? The time 
has come when we must develop Rotary 
in our big cities, when we must be willing 
to give any city as many Rotary Clubs as 
it can successfully assimilate. 

Most large cities have several localities 
where business is centered, more or less, 
and which in some degree are separate from 
the others. Where the population justifies, 
these separate districts should each have a 
Rotary Club. The Rotary Club of a large 
city is, at present, usually in the heart of 
the big business center, and such outlying 
communities as mentioned above, receive 
little benefit from the main club. 

Furthermore, what argument is there 
against more than one Rotary Club operat 
ing in the same big business center of a 
large city? Each club would be compose: 
of separate men, have separate offices, and 
lunch at separate places. The work would 
not overlap, because the primary job of a 
Rotary Club, as I take it, is the education 
of its members in Rotary. This is what 

(Continued on Page 151) 
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Serviceable to Papa 
A Red Cross Public Health nurse in a 


Southern town has found the latest 
novelty in names for babies. She was 
weighing a little black youngster. 

“What do you call your baby,” she 
askt the grinning young mother. 
Weathah-strips,” replied the parent. 
‘Weather-strips,” exclaifmed the nurse 
What’s the idea, Mandy?” 
We done named her Weathah-strips 
she kept her papa outa de draft.” 
Chicago Medical Recorder 


cause 


—R 

Tight 
OHNNY—These pants that you bought 
for me are too tight. 

Mother—Oh, no, they aren't 
Johnny—They are, too, mother. They're 
tighter’n my own skin 

Mother Now, 


isnt so. 


Johnny, you know that 


Johnny—It is too. I can sit down in 
skin, but I can’t sit down in these 
yints.—Boy’s Life 
R 


Still Room at the Top 


“THE two vets shook hands—it was 
| meeting since their dis- 
harge—fell to talking about St. Nazaire, 
and then askt each other what had _ be- 
come of the members of the old squad. 


their first 


And, oh, yes—there’s Muggs—Muggs 
that began to read the Life of Napoleon 
soon as they made him a corporal 
What’s become of him?” inquired the first. 
‘Oh,” replied the ether, “he’s working 
i garage—pumpt ten gallons of gas 
to my car the other day. Tells me he’s 
eading the Life of Rockefeller.’—Home 
ror 


“Would Say—”’ 


YHEN you do not intend to pay a 
WU bill there is nothing hke being de 
sive in your refusal The other day a 
er had an “account rendered”’ re 
ned to him with the following reply 
scrawled across the billhead “Dear Sir 
| never ordered this beastly book. If I 
you didn’t send it. If you sent it, | 
ver got it. If I got it, I paid for it 
If I didn’t 1 won’t. Now go and hang 
vourself, you fathead——yYours very re 
spectfully, John Jones.”—Argonaut 
R 


Irate Diner (at summer hotel)—‘‘Say 
vaiter, you have your thumb in that soup.’ 
Waiter—‘“‘That’s all right. It ain’t hot.” 


THE ROTARIAN 





The Exalted Fraud 


UR Editor’s a knowing guy, 
Folks say he has a noble bean; 
That coopt within his coco lie 
A flock of classic thoughts serene. 
His wondrous corrugated nut, 
They say*is crammed with learned lore; 
That he’s a perspicacious mutt, 
And that his mind’s a sapient store. 


He’s played his system long and free 
And he enjoys a glorious rep 

For erudite capacity 
And brainy skill and mental pep. 

His lofty corrugated dome 
Is peopled with a vast array 

Of dreamy truths that make their home 
Beneath his lid—so people say. 


But I’m here to prognosticate 
That he is due to have a bump, 
For I’ve a grievance to relate 
Against this artful shamming chump. 
He takes the glory and applause 
Then cackles like a laying hen; 
He gets away with it because 
The work’s all done by other men. 
—Providence Pin Pricks. 


si 
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Power of Rural Press 


WING to the lack of space and the 
rush of the Herald’s prize contest, 
several births and deaths will be postponed 


until next week, or until a later date. 
—Lusk Herald. 





® 


Abou Ben Adhem, 
May his tribe diminish, 
Or the cost of living 
Will be his finish. 
—Lubricator. 


‘an 
en}: ) 
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The Midnight Alarm 


“THERE was a young 
I Banker, 
Who slept while the ship was at anchor. 
She awoke in dismay 
When she heard the mate say: 
Now, lift up the top-sheet and spanker.”’ 


lady named 


a (| | ene ee 

Willie: ‘Paw, does bigamy mean that 
a man has one wife too many?” 

Paw: “Not necessarily, my son. A man 
can have one wife too many and not be a 
bigamist.” 

Maw: “Willie. you come upstairs with 

ve and I'll teach you to keep your mouth 
shut!” 


Rh ---—-—- 


“Man is the only animal that can be 
skinned more than once.” 
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Beauty and the Dictionary 


HE lived next door—a damsel fair, 
With eyes of blue, and—oh, her hai; 

Was glistening like pure, radiant gold 
That’s spun by fabled nymphs of ol¢ 


I've watcht her at her casement as she 
whiled long hours thru. 

I've seen her in the mornings as fresh as 
diamond dew. 

I've gazed as from afar upon her pretty 
lithesome form, 

And heard her cheery laughter in sunshin 
and in storm. 

But never have I spoken to this neighbor 
fair of mine, 

Tho often have I smiled at her, 
answered she in kind. 


And then—I heard her at the ’phone 
And curse the day I pulled that bone 
She said, “I seen him,” and “I’ve went, 
And “Can that stuff,” “I bet a cent,” 
And “Ain’t you right,” and then ‘!’v 
sawn” — 
And now, alas, her beauty’s gone! 
—Washington University (Mo.) Dire: 





® 
From the Editor’s Office 
té HAT young fellow, Scribbler, sent 
in a paper this morning entitle BS 
‘Why do I live?’” st 
“What did you do with it?” 4 
“Returned it with an enclosed slip, sa) eo 


ing: ‘Because you mailed this instead o! 
bringing it personally!’ ” —Driftlets 
®) # 





Shade—Did you ever have an accident: 

Shadow—Not exactly. I was bitten by 
a snake once. 

Shade—Don’t you call that an accice 

Shadow—Hell, no! He bit m« 
purpose. 





® 


Wife—It’s high time our Minnie took 
some interest in the men. We mustn't 'e! 
her become an old maid. 

Husband—Time enough; she’ll get | 
when the right man comes along. 

Wife—But I didn’t wait till then 

—Rotarizonia 
ae Mea lee 
There was a young man from the | 
Who met what he thought was a kitts 
He gave it a pat, 

Said, “Nice little cat!” 
And they buried his clothes out of pit 
—Whist 

aaa - a } 

If the price of paper goes any highe 
they are going to make éhoes out 
leather again. 
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[he vision of Rotary is as 
many sided as there are 
Rotarians. In this Department 
appear the thoughts of differert , 
Rotarians conceming Rotary inits 
many aspects and inits application 
to the affairs of everyday life. 


\ HAT a wonderful magician is Ro- 


'Y tary! There is a mysterious power 
: dynamic intensity at work in every Ro- 


‘arian’s soul. As soon as one gets into con- 


ict with Rotary he is unconsciously 


.wayed by its power. Most of us did not 


ream of this vital spirit until after being 
itiated into its mysteries. 
Then what a change! Like an enchanted 


nagician who pulls rabbits, eggs and what- 


nots out of his apparently empty hat, we 
pull out friendship, good fellowship, altru- 


sm, service, wisdom, efficiency and count- 
ess other articles of value from our hearts 


' the amazement of our audience, the 


vorld. Those who are wise-hearted seem 


most super-human in the volume of gifts 
i service. We have jumpt out of the deep 
nd narrow rut of selfish selfhood upon the 
road highway of a dependent and unvis- 


onary world. We are giving this cold and 


fish world a wonderful vision of altru- 
and big-brothership. Now instead of 
cking the dog from our path we kindly 
toop down and untie the tin can that 
ne unthinking person has tied there. We 
ight in the application of service above 
f and of the Golden Rule to our own 
siness. 
Each of us is a Single Cog in the Wheel 
Rotary. How magically are we placed! 


tach one is a bump no larger than the 


ther, differing only in intensity of action 
d purpose. To be efficient we must be 
ctionless by keeping our faces smeared 


vith that Rotary oil, the cheery smile; we 


ist be strong, virile, red-blooded so as 
‘ to weaken our infinitesimal support to 
great Wheel; we must mesh correctly, 
yperate and co-work with all, so as not 
clog or stop the grand movements of 
s machinery of Rotary. Thru the magic 
| Rotary, each Cog is given power, some 
' ordinary strength, others very powerful, 
in reality this colossal Wheel of Rotary 
i self-propelling machine. We have dis- 
vered perpetual motion. It turns slowly 
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© He Profits Most 
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Rotary Magic 


By Leslie Everett Foster 


but surely, like the mills of the gods. A 
thousand years hence will see this mam- 
moth Wheel still rotating and gaining 
strength and power and momentum. 


Each Single Cog carries a different reve- 
lation of Rotary. It is interesting to review 
a few different specimen cogs of which 
every club is proud and to note how the 
power and spark in each particular case is 
derived from different sources. 


Rotarian Booster 


OR example, look at Rotarian M. A. 

Booster. In former days you knew 
him as a co-partner of and operating under 
the name of Mr. Knocker. His cognornen 
has been erased and re-written, for he now 
acts as if he had actually been reared at 
the snappy town of Boosterville, Pep 
County, State of Enthusiasm. Since join- 
ing Rotary he has kickt Old Man Knocker 
and his little hammer, who, by the way, is 
a modern Mr. Hyde that we all pamper 
occasionally, down the back stairs of his 
life with the same snap and vigor that 
makes everything he handles successful. 
His hobby is boosting. He boosts every 
good thing. When he is not boosting the 
Rotary Club, it is the College, the Red 
Cross, the Commercial Club, our fair city 
or State or Nation. No one orders him to 
boost. It is native talent. It is his life. 
He loves it. He inoculates us with his 
gingery enthusiasm and spirit. 

He is a real live wire with a heavy cur- 
rent of electricity running thru him. He 
is not at all insulated; but charges every 
one he meets with pep, punch, and gun- 
powder. He is even more than this. We 
will call him a miniature manufacturing 
plant for this peppery stuff—a living 
dynamo. 

He is the peppiest, the liveliest, the most 
enthusiastic Rotarian firebrand alive—bar 
none—no, not even the International Presi- 
dent. He puts things across. He does 
what he says he will do. We wish we had a 
photo of this fellow for all to see for this 
species of man is nearly extinct. 
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Rotarian B. Steacy 

HEN there is Rotarian B. Steady. We 

used to believe him slow and grand- 
motherish, but now it is a delight to have 
such an efficient co-worker. The president 
feels confident of a successful meeting 
when this fellow is near. He is always pres- 
ent. He is not afraid of work. In fact 
work seems to increase his efficiency. He 
is a committeeman of weight. His broad 
back upholds many of our burdens. He is 
phlegmatic, but firm in a fixt unwavering 
manner. His expression has that persever- 
ing steadfastness so commonly written on 
the faces of the successful. He seems as 
unchangeable as The Great Stone Face 
His constancy and unswerving staunchness 
instils in you the conviction that all men 
You like his 
consistent conversation. You delight in 
his unhesitating logic. You, who do not 
smoke, enjoy his style of smoking, which 
is regular and uniform like himself. His 
every action and thought seems to mark his 
faithfulness and constancy 


are not selfish and egotistical 


There is no 
He rings true. He 
is the salt of the earth. You catch yourself 
imitating his fairness and regularity. We 
are glad you are still on earth, Rotarian 
Steady. May your clan increase! 


flummery about him 


Rotarian Jolly 


’ HAKE hands with Rotarian Jay Jolly, 
our happy member. We used to think 

him a morgue; but now he is a little bundle 
of sunshine all to himself, perpetually 
radiating happiness and curing our grouches 
like healing rays of radium. Wherever he 
goes he scatters about him joviality, mirth, 
merriment, gaiety, fun, happiness, and wit 
He is a living example of empyrean bliss 
He is anger-proof. A joke or story is al- 
ways on his tongue’s end. His ‘leughter is 
as contagious as a good ripe case of Over- 
the-Rhine measles. His friendship bores 
right thru your ten-inch armor-plate of in- 
difference. Whenever A. Crank, our he- 
villain, ensnares him into a duel, Mr. Crank 
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is pierced in the midriff ty Jay’s rapier of 
repartee. Old Man Gloom visits us every 
time Jolly is absent, which is not often, 
thank goodness! We would have a sorry 
time of it without this optimistic harlequin, 
for he is the counter-balance of that old 
fakir, Pessimism! One has a desire to emu- 
late his happy life. 


HE individual we know as man, and 
sf pews keeping of him in his place on 
earth—that is, putting him in relation to 
his neighbor so that he will fit into the 
harmony of human life, this human animal, 
I repeat, has always been the source of 
much care and trouble—and he promises to 
keep the family building churches and 
school houses for him for a long time to 
come. 

Rotary has been on the job only a few 
years. Definitely stating it, Rotary is en- 
gaged in the business of assorting pegs. 
Each Rotary Club has it put up to it 
by International Rotary to see that no 
square pegs get in round roles. The re- 
ward we will get out of our faithfulness is 
harmony in our lives, efficiency in our ef- 
forts. That’s worth something in view of 
the turmoil, strife and unrest at the pres- 
ent moment. 

Rotary organization is unlike any other. 
I like it for its informality. Every agree- 
ment here is a gentleman’s agreement. 
Clap-trap and gold braid and over-much 
ceremony are replaced by simplicity and 
freedom of opinion and action. Rotary 
ireedom finds a common ground in sane 
conduct and a wholesome interest in the 
welfare of each member and of the com- 
munity, and respect for the opinion of all. 

I believe Rotary philosophy to be a con- 
tender against selfishness; it is a promoter 
of generous service. The Pharisaical spirit, 
the spirit of  self-righteousness which 
prompted the Pharisee to thank God he was 
better than the Publican, is no part of 
Rotary practice. 


The Golden Rule 


BELIEVE the spirit of Rotary to be 
I the Golden Rule applied to the daily 
affairs of life. It is rugged, not effiminate: 
it is not sissified. It is like the sun that 
sends its warmth to us. We don’t have to 
have the warmth if we don’t want it. We 
may keep out in the cold if it suits us bet- 
ter. Rotary says come in, and be warmed. 
I believe the statement is true that but 
one Rotarian in four is a real Rotarian. 
The truth about it is that man was made 
before the Golden Rule. His hide was 
filled full of selfishness in his struggle with 
the elements that surrounded him. His 
progress was slow. “Self dominated all his 
actions. It had to dominate him when his 
physical preservation was his daily 
thought. 
The ancient jungle law that might makes 
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Rotarian Enthusiast 
ND lastly, we are proud to present 
Rotarian N. Thusiast, who is a char- 
ter member and greatly responsible for our 
grand club. He is the father of Bully 
Booster, the grandfather of Red Pepper, 
and sports many such relatives in other 
clubs. Whenever he misses a meeting, 


Living Rotary 
By William M. Castle 


right actuates a lot of us today. The civil- 
izing processes of religion and education 
have washt out some of it; but a lot of it 
remains, and will remain for a long time to 
come. This is the reason why Rotary with 
only 25% of its members animated by the 
Rotary spirit; is going on one cylinder in- 
stead of four. 


The Test 


E VERY day, nay, every hour, this 
_4 spirit of Rotary is being tested. 

I will .take off my hat to the Rotarian 
who pays his taxes today and feels no di- 
minishing of the Rotary spirit within him 
while doing it. I'll extend this sort of hero- 
ism to the spectacle which the bills of the 
tailor, the plumber, the grocer and the 
printer, present to us today. 

I will write him down as an eminently 
patient man if he refuses to let go his hold 
on the spirit while contemplating some of 
the things that are being done in Congress 
and State Legislatures today in the name 
of progress and reform. 

I know he will tell me that it is these 
very things—the wasted effort, the wasted 
money, the wasted time, the invasion of 
personal rights, the bunk statesmen—all 
these aggravations only strengthen his soul, 
and impel him forward. That’s why I love 
him. He is a hero. He insists and persists 
in trying to save the human family. 


True Loyalty 


E love our country, and no govern- 

ment in the world’s history was ever 
backt more loyally than ours in the war. 
That loyalty and sacrifice will be continued, 
and it gives us the right to protest against 
abuses that hobble industry and overrun 
the land with overlapping commissions and 
special government agents today. 

I take the statements following, from a 
recent number of THE RorartAn, the of- 
ficial Rotary magazine: 

“Rotary would have saved Sodom and 
Gomorrah. 

“Rotary would have brought the children 
of Israel into the promised land in forty 
days instead of forty years. 

“Rotary in the principal cities of Ger- 
many, with the Kaiser an active member, 
would have averted the world war.” 

Now, why did THe Rotarian say this? 
Because, while Germany did fairly well 
with the pegs in organizing her army, Bill 
and the principles of justice and human 
rights were strangers and therefore he 
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which is seldom, the food is unpalat.bje. 
the talks are dry, the program stale, one’s 
comrades dull. He is the life-blood of the 
club without knowing it. He scintil|ates 
good fellowship so heartily and so sincerely 
that your panoply of dignity is pierced |ike 
a sieve and you unwittingly echo and re- 
iterate his enthusiasm. 


failed: from now on failure awaits al! men 
who ignore these principles. 


The Application of Rotary 


TEWARD McFARLAND of Pitis 
burgh, an authority, writing on the ap- 
plication of Rotary to the world’s activities, 
says it is not a “hewer of wood or a drawer 
of water.” Rotary is the spirit in which 
the wood is cut and the water is drawn. 


It is not a ready instrument thru which 
other organizations may function. Other 
organizations do not function thru Rotary 
Rotary functions thru other organizations 

Rotary is the current, and not the wire. 
he says. 

A real Rotarian is an ambassador of ser\ 
ice, charged with the responsibility of car 
rying the torchlight of Rotary ideals into 
the courts of other businesses; into the 
shop, into the store, into the professions, 
in his own person. 

How much, as a club, are we doing to en 
able us, not a few, but all, to define Rotary’ 

Assuming that because of the distractions 
of our daily occupations, the weekly meet 
ing affords us the only opportunity for get 
ting the principles of Rotary into our con 
sciousnesses, I will say we give it ver) 
scant devotion—very little attention. When 
we deduct the summer vacation, and the 
luncheon time, and the discussion of sul 
jects other than Rotary, we will find th: 
minutes given to the Theory of Rotary 1 
one year to be about 800. Reduce these to 
hours and it is less than 14, or not muc! 
more time than some business men put int 
their work in one day. Can we get a fail 
working knowledge of this developing ani 
enveloping force we know as Rotary in !4 
hours? 

Therefore, thinking of our club, made uj 
as it is of the best in our public life, we 
should do more, speak more, for the spir 
of Rotary. If you take this spirit out 0! 
our meetings, we are but a bunch of casu 
eaters gathered together because we mus! 
eat anyway and ours is as good a place 
any. 

Two Forces 


Y the affairs of men and women the: 
are two forces constantly at work. On: 
is the Home the other is the Public The 
moment we step outside our home port 
the Public is the dominating force. \\ 
can influence it for good if we have 
influence for good in ourselves—the 1! 
pulse for service. This is the spirit 
Rotary. 
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The entire exhibition was the finest that 
has ever been made privately in _ this 
country. The dinner next year can be a 
bigger and better affair if all the fans wil) 
climb aboard. 


istence. One proof showed an engraving 
made of Trumbull’s famous painting of the 
Declaration of Independence so well ex- 
ecuted that, when reduced to postage stamp 
size, every character is clearly recognizable. 


Rotary Philatelists 
yrEW YORK CITY.—Among the many 
N entertainments arranged for visiting 
Rotarians in New York City, after the 
ention, was a dinner at the Yale Club, 


to visiting Rotarian 
itelists. A unique fea- 
of the dinner was the 
printed on the back of 
uine postage stamp. (For 
ininitiated, it might be 
to say that our Govern- 
issued, in 1865, stamps 
x 4” for use on news- 
To the philatelic 
it was Scott’s No. 
1.) During the dinner 
liscussion turned to the 
on of why Rotary 
In’t recognize the avo- 
of its members as a 
of promoting friend- 
It was decided to 
ke the dinner an unofficial 
of all International 
ventions and ask every 
collecting Rotarian to 
his identity and join 
urty next year. 
fellows also felt that 
hobby would mean a 
leal more to its dev- 
if all Rotarians inter- 
be in touch with one 
er during the year to lend aid to a 
plan laid out for the advancement 
hobby. 
\fter dinner Mr. Alfred E. Lichtenstein 


] 


ted his collection of 


U. S. A., club. 


Campbell. 
cities also: 





field and Pittsburgh. 

Major Carroll Chase’s collection of 
U. S. ’51 was also on exhibition. This 
is probably the best known collection of 
stamps in the U. S. 





tius, and it was a great 


cover and an usev- 
pair of the 2 pence 
vo pieces that neither 
British Museum nor 
George’s collections 


“ET 1 7 
to gaze on a pair of the ay. Sa 
Post Office Mauritius on ; 


on —-—~(K' ——-—_——. 

POUGHKEEPSIE,NEW YORK 
—Altho only a little over a 
year old, the club pledged 
itself to raise among its mem 
bers at least $1,500 for the 
establishment of a recreation 
room at the Poughkeepsie 
Children’s Home which is 
being erected by the city at a 
cost of $100,000. Already 
$4,500 has been  oversub 
scribed by the Rotary Clut 
members. 

R — 

RICHMOND, VIRGINIA. 
The local club recently se 
an example that might wel 
be followed by other larger 
clubs. Representatives _ re 
cently returned from a sever 
day booster trip thru the 
Carolinas, stopping a few 


The Correspondence Committee of the Glasgow, Scotland, Rotary Club, hours at varict hie 
which correspond weekly with a similar committee of the Chicago, — ee eee 
The members of the committee are, left to right: 
Bill Logie, M. Murray Dewar; standing, Chris. Hornt and James 
Like committees are maintained between the following 
London and New York, Boston and Edinburgh, Shef- 


route. The trip was made 
to preach the gospel of Ro 
tary and better business un 
derstanding The delegate: 
stopt at the smaller Rotary 
Clubs, and towns where clubs might be o1 
ganized. The Richmond Club furnisht the 
program so that the home clubs had few 
arrangements to make. The expense of the 
entire trip was less than fifts 
dollars per man If the 
larger clubs would give help 
ful co-operation of this kin 
to the smaller cities muct 
can be accomplisht and at a 
little expense 


R 


se I 

: os : ‘ORT WILLIAM AND Por? 
= The collections of 

it Cantonals and British <td te ae ae tag 
aye Lea NS Ss rr init “es 

se) mes ote I'win Cities Club took a day 
Li nerica, w J 
ba , which were olf to welcome Dr. Crawfor: 








1 exhibition, are prob- 
ie best of their kind 
world. 
H. H. Wilson, Pres- 
f the A. P. S., exhib- 
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C. McCullough, the newh 
elected First Vice-Presiden 
of International Rotary. Th 





doctor and his good wif 


were the honored guests at a 
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3 s collection of die and dinner and dance at_ the 
3 proofs and essays. Waterloo Rotary trapshooting club which won the Rotary International Prince Arthur Hotel An i 
collecti ; Trapshoot. The shoot was held in response to a challenge by the 
ection contains , , “he . novation was made in cor! 
f the tee > Duluth club to all the Rotary clubs of the United States and Canada. Bas 
' ee Members of the winning team are, left to right, Burr Lichty, Bert nection with the dances ; 
engravers art in ex- Repass, Lou Witry, Harry Northey and Frank Shores. whereby five dance numbers ' 





were introduced, each following a toast. 
Mayor I. L. Mathews in a_ toast, 
‘Our Guest,” paid a splendid tribute to the 
guest of honor, saying it was sheer ability 


and public service and worth to the two 


cities that caused Dr. McCullough to be 
elected to one of the highest offices in 
Rotary. 

Toasts were proposed by G. R. Duncan 
of Port William and T. N. Andrew, rep- 
resenting Port Arthur. President W. H. 
Russell of the local club acted as toast- 
master. Many telegrams of congratula- 
tions were received from Canadian and 
American Rotary Clubs. 

® 





Tampa, Ftorma.—Shortly after the 
Tampa Club had adopted the br ‘Iding of a 
new Children’s Home as part of its year’s 
work, the old structure occupied by the 
institution was destroyed by fire, which 
made it necessary to begin active work at 
once. The club’s committee has secured 
the co-operation of the City Council and 
the County Commissioners, the two bodies 
to appropriate $100,000 for the new home, 
and the Rotary Club will raise the remain- 
der. In line with its program of boy’s 
work for the year, the Tampa Ro- 
tary Club has undertaken to provide for 
the return home of Tampa boys who have 
been paroled from the State Reform 
School, to secure employment for those 
who are without means of support and 
to see that they are given a fair start in 
life, despite their handicaps. About twenty 
boys are involved and the club’s committee, 
with J. A. Griffin as chairman, is studying 
the needs of each individual case. 

Tampa Rotarians are rejoicing over the 
election of Estes Snedecor as International 
President, because of the fact that Snedecor 
was born about twenty miles from Tampa, 
at Safety Harbor, also historically notable 
as the landing place of Hernando DeSoto, 
who christened the place Espiritu Santo 
“Pete” was in Tampa at the recent District 
Conference and visited his birthplace. He 
removed from Florida to the West in his 
early boyhood, but Tampa Rotarians are 
claiming with pride that the new President 
is a Tampa product. 

R 





HaGerRSTOWN, MaryLtanp.—The Red 
Cross Community Study Bureau in a 
scientific study of the civic needs of the 
city found there were plenty of facilities in 
Hagerstown for recreation but no plans 
for carrying out the recreational program. 
The report recommended that trained 
leaders be secured and representatives from 
the Community Service Bureau stated they 
would take on the task of training workers 
to supervise the playgrounds and carry on 
the work among the men and women. The 
Rotary Club seeing the great value of this 
work to the city immediately voted to 
underwrite the cost of a three months 
demonstration. It has also voted to under- 
write and raise six to eight thousand dol- 
lars, the annual budget, which is necessary 
for the maintenance of city recreational 
centers. The representatives of the Com- 
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munity Service, Incorporated, have already 
establisht offices in the Chamber of Com- 
merce and are developing a splendid work 
in co-operation with the Rotary Club. 


® 


MANCHESTER, ENGLAND.—The Club re- 
cently staged a humorous Mock Trial. One 
of the members was charged with the felony 
of “shelling dried peas of the smooth spe- 
cies, for human consumption, whereas 
expert opinion proves that only those of 
the wrinkled variety are perfect.”” Twenty 
Rotarians were in the caste and the testi- 
mony of the witnesses kept the meeting 
in an uproar and riot of laughter. 


® 


Hu TCHINSON, Kansas.—Under-priv- 
ileged boys were organized into a Pioneer 
Club and every boy was given partly free 
a ten day outing at the Elmdale Y. M. C. 
A. Camp. Each boy will earn $3.00 and 
pay back the same some time this fall. 

At the Father and Son Banquet 39 boys 
between the ages of 3 and 60 were guests. 
Each of the younger boys told what he 
would like to do when he had grown up. 

® 

EvLxins, West Vircin1A—When other 
organizations had failed and the Salvation 
Army quota of $1800 had hung fire for 
months the club took up the campaign and 
raised the money in a few days. All Ro- 
tarians and their families were the guests 
of the Randolph County Farm Bureau 
Grange at the Marstiller Grove. This 
meeting has already establisht much good 
feeling between the farmers and business 
men. 











® 

BELLINGHAM, WASHINGTON.—In compli- 
ment to the club which assumed the respon- 
sibility of raising the boy scout annual 
budget the scouts named their summer 
camp, Camp Rotary. 

The Bellingham Herald in a splendid 
editorial Know Your Neighbor pays a com- 
pliment to Rotary and its democratic spirit 
in calling everybody by his first name. 

®) 

ToRONTO, CANADA.—Headed by Bob 
Coryell, the club members are taking their 
assignment turn each week in asking 
wounded soldiers (amputation cases) from 
Christie Street Hospital for a couple hours 
auto ride in the evening. This service can 
well be copied by any club as there are 
always shut-in invalids to whom a ride in 
the sunshine and thru the country side is 


more than the best medicine. 
(R) 











Nowata, OKLAHOMA.—The newsy club 
organ just issued is called the Nowatarian. 
The name is a combination of the word 
‘“Noweta” from the Delaware Indian lan- 
guage meaning “welcome” and the word 
Rotarian. The paper is full of live wire 
news of Rotary activities and shows that 
the club is leading the community work in 
service. 

® 

DuLutTH, MInNEsota.—Upholding law 
and order the club past strong resolu- 
tions recommending a resolution that was 
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read in the Grand Jury Report on the jp. 
efficiency of the Police Department during 
the night of the lynching of three negroes 


recently. 





® 

Havana, Cusa.—The Havana club js 
playing a splendid part in the nationa! af- 
fairs of the republic. The following is one 
of a number of instances. The Havana 
Harbor situation which threatened seri. 
ously to cripple trade was taken up by the 
club and ways and means were suggested 
and acted upon. A letter was posted to 
the Honorable President of Cuba in the 
name of the Club, by President Julio Blanco 
Herrera. On July 5th the club received a 
cable from the Acting Secretary of Com- 
merce and Labor at Washington inviting 
them to send a Rotary representative to 
an international meeting in Havana. Act. 
ing Secretary W. M. Daniel cabled a reply 
that the club could not send a representa- 
tive but would co-operate with the Cuban 
Government, and suggested consulting the 
officials of the Cuban Government. The 
recommendations of the Havana Rotary 
Club were immediately acted upon and 
approved without exception. 


® 


STREATOR, InL1No1s.—Sid Smith the cre. 
ator of the world’s famous Andy and Min 
Gump was the recent guest of the club 
Sid was persuaded by his friend Rotarian 
C. C. Crary to give the boys inside dope on 
the cartoon game. He responded by tack- 
ing up a few sheets of paper on the wall 
and proceeded to caricature several of the 
members. He ended by making a life- 
sized portrait of the Honorable Andy which 
is now framed and permanently adorns the 
walls of the Rotary club room. 

® 

Fr. Mapison, Ilowa.—Taken for a lunatic 
and “lockt up in durance vile” was the 
fate of Frank Jennings the advertising 
manager of THE ROTARIAN, on his recen! 
visit to this city. Rotarian Jake Perkins, 
Warden of the State Penitentiary, knowing 
that Frank was to pay him a visit planne: 
a “real reception.” Together with sev- 
eral of the prison authorities they framed 
up on Frank. As soon as the train ar 
rived the city officers brandishing handcutls 
and displaying their shining stars arrested 
him. He was hurried to the prison, photo 
grapht and the Bertillion measurements 
and finger prints were taken. He was 
then placed in a cell and kept there until 
Warden Perkins secured his release. As 
it was a holiday the prison band was 
practicing and immediately on Frank's 
appearance in the prison yard struck up 
Here Comes the Bride while he was gay!y 
escorted down the line by two burly grin- 
ning negro prisoners. Frank says it was 
so serious for a while he really though! 
he was being taken for Jimmy Valentine 


® 











KIRKSVILLE, Missourt.—The best way (0 
judge a man’s standing in the community 
is to ask the kids. Ask any’kid in Kirks- 

(Continued on Page 144) 
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The New and Compiete Plant of the Upson Company at Lockport, N. Y. 


The Rotarianism of 


Upson 


Board 


Alex. F. Osborn—Rotarian 


n\ alluring as the Aladdin-like 
£ \X magic of Fulton, Howe, Good- 
vear, Westinghouse and Edison— 
is this fact-story of two young 
Rotarians. 


' Almost since they started to vote, 
these two young men worked, ate 
and slept “fiber” of various kinds. 


Seven years ago they saw the vision 
of a thoroughly dependable wall-board! 
So they dreamed, studied, planned, and 
experimented, month after month, to 
produce a more perfect board. 


hey succeeded and Upson Processed 
Board was the result. 


(hen—and only when the board had 

deen tested and found superior did they 

determine to begin the making of it— 
| to market it under the belief that 
it would win. 


Within two years a new factory had to 
erected to supply the demand for 
1e most Dependable board made in 
rica”. Every year new buildings 

grown up. 





SS This month, the “Upson Boys’”’ will 


start the wheels of the most recent 
addition, which will give to the 
Upson Company the largest and 
most modern wall-board plant un- 
der one roof in the world. 


But size of plant means nothing to 
the Upsons. They care less for the 
reputation of quantity producers 
than they do for the reputation of being 
quality creators. 


Their pride is in the dependability of the 
Upson product with its record of less than 
one complaint to every 4,000,000 feet sold 
and used. 

We as Rotarians believe that Mankind 
seeks the good—the enduring—and the 
dependable; that painstaking effort, high 
ideals and honorable principles in the con- 
duct of industry bring satisfaction to the 
user and success to the manufacturer. 
And I believe that the Upson Company 
has won its place in the sun—simply by 
measuring four-square to that threadbare 
but golden slogan: “He profits most who 
serves best.” 
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ville if he knows Doctor George 
Still, President of the Rotary 


Miami, Fiorwa.—The secre. 
tary of the Y. W. C. A. ina 





Club, and he will immediately let 
out a yelp of delight. The fol- 
lowing is one of the many in- 
stances why the kids as well as 
the citizens cheer for the Doctor. 
When the circus recently came to 
town, George bundled the crippled 
children of the A.S.O. Hospital 
into wheel chairs and, accom- 
panied by the nurses as guests, 
they were whirled to the circus in 
autos. After watching the ani- 
mals and feeding the monkeys 
peanuts by special permission, 
they were wheeled into the main 
tent ringside by willing assistants 
made up of the Doctors of the 
Hospital staff and a visitor, Frank 
R. Jennings, Chicago, Advertising 
Manager of the ROTARIAN. 
® 

EVANSVILLE, INDIANA.—President Frank 
H. Hatfield on the completion of his term 
of office had « most pleasant sur- 
orise awaiting him when he was 











When the circus comes to town in the above Missouri hamlet, 
Doc. Still, Rotarian, takes all the kids he can find who don’t 
walk to the Big Top in one-man power autos. 


installed the new officers. The visitors 
brought along their own song leader and 
special talent and started the new club off 
right by showing them how a Rotary club 


O, Skinnay! 


special letter to the Club writes 
that in the street circus to 
raise the campaign budget that 
the Rotary Club earned more 
money than any other concession 
on the midway. The club i+ per- 
sonally complimented for the 
way in which it helpt, and the 
part it is playing in the civic life 
of Miami. 
TSE ETN 

AMSTERDAM, NEw York. Fo). 
lowing the trail of the pilot car 
which alone knew the destination 
and which placarded the road as 
they went, the club was taken in 
autos to Indian Head Inn, where 
an old-rashioned picnic was 
staged. Each Rotarian wore a 
sign the size of a soup plate in which his 
name was printed in large letters. Infor- 
mality was the dominating feature and in 
spite of the fact that each Rotarian’s first 
name was in large black letters. 
two dollars and sixty cents at ten 
cents per was collected in fines 








presented with a fine gold watch 
from the club members. Sam 
Orr in a presentation speech led 
the ex-president to believe he was 
going to receive a large Victrola, 
having an empty Victrola box 
placed in the middle of the room, 
and then side-stepping, handed 
Frank the watch. 


— 








New RocHELLE, New YorK.— 


as guests of the New Rochelle 

Club brought along their best 
golfers, who were defeated in a closely 
matcht game. After a sumptuous dinner at 
Wykgyl Country Club, the Rochellites 
staged a vaudeville program with special 
stunts in honor of Mt. 


Vernon. 
peaneate R - 


Gee, look at this! 


for two weeks this summer. 


could loosen up and stage a real program. 
The Staunton Club is already playing an 
important part in the civic affairs of 
the city. 


Whipsawed, by Heck! 





wes 5 It’s Camp Rotary at Horseshoe Lake, West 
[he Mt. Vernon Rotary Club w Branch, Michigan, where Bay City Rotary took a bunch of kids 


from those whose dignity could 
not allow them to forget the 
“Mr.” and “Mrs.” on their re- 
spective neighbors’ names. 


PMCS “So 


New York City.—Nearly two 
thousand returning Convention 
guests are singing the praises of 
the New York Rotary Club 
On special invitation 1990 Rotar- 
ians took advantage of the club's 
invitation at Atlantic City to visit 
the “Premier City.” One hun- 
dred and forty-two motor cars belonging to 
the members were on hand Saturday and 
Sunday morning at the disposal of the 
guests. In addition, sight-seeing busses 
were run all day for the 
special benefit of. the vis- 
itors. Nearly two thou- 











VICTORIA, TEXAS.— 
One hundred milk fed 
chickens were part of the 
menu at a roast chicken 
barbecue given by the 
club in honor of Vic- 
toria’s Rotary Birthday. 
The guests were the 
families and friends of 
the club. 

— 

STAUNTON, VIRGINIA. 
~The birth place of 
President Wilson cele- 
brated its affiliation with 
the I. A: RK. C: m teve 
southern style. At the 
first organization meet- 
ing, guests from Rich- 
mond, Roanoke, Lynch- 
burg, Norfolk, Newport 








sand took advantage of 
the Bear Mountain and 
West Point trip. The 
Newburgh and Peekskil! 
Club assisted in this trip 
by sending twenty autos 
which were kept run- 
ning all day between 
Bear Mountain and the 
Military Academy 
Thru the Irving Na- 
tional Bank, represented 
by John Williams, ‘bh 
Western Union 

resented by Jim Nathan 
the L. E. Waterman 
Company represented ) 
Eddie Kastner, these 
places were opened and 
all courtesies placed 4! 
the disposal of 
guests. In the sail up 








News, and other Virginia 
cities were present. 
Mack Bullington of 
Richmond presided and 
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The hard customer between the two guards here depicted at the entrance to the 
Deputy Warden’s Office of the Iowa State Penitentiary, is Frank Jennings, Adver- 
tising Manager of this magazine. 
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He was pincht for insecticide. 


the Hudson and the 
Bear Mountain trip .” 
(Cont'd gn Page 1: 
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Inthe Heart of America 





The Tonawandas 


The Chief Marine and Rail Gate- 
way between the United States 
and Canada, and between The 
Great Lakes and The Atlantic. 


Reliable and cheap electric power 
from Niagara. 


Superior labor supply with open 
shop the rule. 


Within 12 hours’ ride of 70% 
of United States’ and 80% of Can- 


ada's population. 


Basic raw materials and diversified 
manufacturing within or close to the 


community. 


6. Progressive living and 
working conditions; cen- 
ter of rich agricultural 
and fruit belt; equable 
climate. 


The billions of financial 
resources of the Buffalo- 
Niagara Frontier Dis- 
trict. 


~ 
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“She Strategic Location 
For Our Plant” 


Be strategy requires us to locate the factory in the midst of 





raw material sources, cheap and certain power supply, where satis- 
factory labor conditions are time-proven, where financing is ample, and 
where our markets are within arm’s reach. 


“Our raw materials and our finished goods can be delivered expeditiously 
and cheaply by water on the Great Lakes or New York State Barge Cana! 
connecting Great Lakes with the seaboard, and by the national trunkline’ rail- 
road, touching The Tonawandas. 


““Our sales efficiency will be greatly increased for we will be within over- 
night reach of most of our market—the giant part of America’s buying powe 


““We can get the greatest production at least cost from electric power 
generated at nearby Niagara. 


“For years the labor conditions at The Tonawandas have been the best 
stabilized by unusual housing, living, recreational, and educational advantages. 


‘Finally: Gentlemen, the financial resources of this section are measured 


by the billions. 


““Let’s send for the complete facts.” 


Chamber of Commerce of the Tonawandas 
Tonawanda, N. Y. 
















Send 
For 

\ [his 
"Booklet 
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Cut out this corner as a reminder to write 
for Illustrated Booklet of the Tonawandas. 


free. Please use your letterhead. 
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The Largest Hotel 


2200 Rooms 


* ome CO -aue CO -aqumt- © - am- ©-aum- O-ame O- ame 


1000 Rooms = rove Baths 6 


Hotel Pennsylvania 


New York —Statler-operated 


Hotels 


Hotels Statler 


BUFFALO DETROIT 


450 Rooms 450 Baths 1000 Rooms 1000 Baths 


CLEVELAND ST. LOUIS 


50 Rooms 650 Baths 


in the World 


2200 Baths 


Seventh Ave., 32nd to 33rd Sts., opp. Pennsylvania Terminal 


Every guest-room in each of these hotels has private bath, circu- 
lating ice-water and other unusual conveniences. A morning 
newspaper is delivered free to every guest-room, Club breakfasts. 
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AT THE 


STEEL PIER 


ATLANTIC CITY 
CONVENTION | 


Were you in the hall when the 
silk banners were presented to 
Ponce, Porto Rico and Buenos 
Aires, Argentina ? 
These banners were presented by 
the Pittsburgh Club, as Frank 
Lanning, a Pittsburgh Rotarian 
had organized them. 


Do you want such a banner 
for your club? If you do, the 


Bunting same Ci 


can make it. 


713 Liberty Avenue 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Chas. H. Bunting, Rotarian 


Expert Decorating 
Successful Exposition 
Management 


We executeall details. We 
assume all responsibility. 
Gatherings and functions 
of all kinds—far or near, 
large or small, it makes 
no difference. 


Committee Chairmen Should 
Write or Wire for Estimate 


George E. Fern 


ROTARIAN 
1252-1254 Elm St., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Official Cincinnati Rotary Decorator 
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W. H. Kaufmann, President and Treasurer, Rotarian 
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Boys’ Work 


(Continued from Page 133) 





[S]! 


have appointed a Boys Work Committee 
each one of whom is the chairman of 4 
sub-committee of five, with responsibility 
for a definite phase of Boys Work. The 
names of these sub-committees are 
Finance; Co-operation with other organi. 
zations and Civic Authorities; Health 
Physical Development and Recreation 
Vocational Guidance and Employment: 
Colored Boys; Criminal and Probation 
Courts; Speakers and Entertainers: (o 
operation with Boy Scouts; Americaniza 
tion and Education; Co-operation with 
Community Service and Y. M. C. A 


® 


Enid, Okla. Population 20,000 

President Cansler tells of taking forty. 
seven boys in motor trucks to a state Park 
65 miles from Enid on a three-day camp 
ing trip. He says, “Several boys caught 
their first fish, which of course was worth 
the whole effort of the club, not to mention 
all the fun, bathing, boxing, field meet, bal! 
games, etc., and the fact that some of 
them also learned to swim. The Rotarians 
that visited the camp and helpt had the 
time of their lives also, and will go again 
next year, and many more with them.” 

® 

Orange, Tex. Population 10,000 

A grand total of over $12,000 to be used 
for furthering boys’ work in Orange 
Texas, for the next three years has been 
raised by Chairman Ewell T. Drake, Sec. 
retary Simmons writes. Some of this will 








| be spent for the Boy Scouts, sponsored by 


the Rotary club, and the rest for general 
welfare work. Governor Stark writes 
that the Orange Rotary Club has raised 
$5,000 for an industrial and athletic sec- 
retary for the Y. M. C. A., and $20,000 
for a playground for the children;. a block 
of city property has been tendered them 
for the use of a permanent playground in 
Orange. 


® 


Milwaukee, Wis. Population 425,000 
Chairman Rost reports that $11,000 was 
raised to enable poor boys to finish thei: 
high school course. 
® 
Bluefield, W. Va. Population 14,000 

Chairman T. O’J. Wilson writes: ‘We 
secured a list of 15 of the most underpri\ 
ileged boys in this city—the very little fe! 
lows who have been giving the police so 
much work—and found 15 Big Brothers 
for them. Nearly every Big Brother is 
doing fine work and the police report tha! 
they are having less trouble with these 
boys.” 

All the boys who graduated from high 
school, 22 in number, were entertained a! 
luncheon. Three of the Rotarians gave 
brief addresses, urging the boys to go thru 
college and every boy promist that he 
would. The same interest is being devoted 








| to the grammar school graduates with the 


(Continued on Page 148) 
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LAOS we) CZ EIAs 
CASPARI BAVHINI 
BASIL. MEDIC! ANATO. 
MICI ET BOTANICI ORDIN. 
&c.in fuam human: corporis Ana- 
tomen, 
PRAFATIO. 
Exeeeng O minis,quiaveteribus*y- 2 A4ri Phy 
ASP (OE -poxocucc dictus fut ( co quod (FO home 
c cus forma czterarum omni- cater ante 
i um perfeétionem compleéta- ™*M « / 
tur: fiquidem cflentiam,cum guemadneda 
™ ¢lementis . vitam,y'cum plan. ¢*!*fsacerpe- 
tis: fenfum,cum animalibus : intelligentiam, acu 
cum forms diuinis communem habeat) fub- tate arsinhe- 
itantiam coftituentia Medicinz Parens Hip- ™"" ef se 
pocrates,® taliexpreflic A phorifino: +2190 sn mune ws 
+ ipuavG,nigéuve couate: & Medicorum Co- “# . hem- 
ryphzus < Galenus, Praceptorem imitatus, ecumese 
Foy ov Gerivigy dusrce xy Ta sveppeon Ge fue contunentia, tm refert 
contenta & impcetum facientia vocauit - cu- Pry perp 
1uimodi efle dicit 4 Tactpea udpia TH cause, ta cGalet ag 
vrpaings Te arivure. folidas partes corpons,hu-/*4* & hb de 
bead P “4 4 tremores.He 
mores & fpiritus Continentia,4 folidas pat opie) vx ifay. | 
tes nuncupat, vt quz comprehendanttegat- » aang 
que hamida:contenta,humores, ve quiatoh- 7S er 
Pr mn t € d dis comprehendantur:& impetum facientia, ae 
A D. 1595 {p ~itus, ve guimomento temporis & facile, —_ ¢. dew 
A &c-* Uff fro.t | 
: ‘ ; ; 
\HE above picture of the alimentary tract, including the accurately located 
vermiform appendix and the Latin text are copied from an old book printed | 
in 1595, a few years after printing was invented, which proves that | 
anatomy of the appendix was known many years before the pathology of the | 
disease was known by the profession. 
Our desire is to demonstrate, that although the appendix was known for many 
thousand years before the disease appendicitis was understood, the disease is none the 
less serious and nobody thinks of denying its existence by asking the fool question, “If 
people always had appendicitis, why didn’t medical science discover it before the latter 
part of the nineteenth century?” 
Why then should intelligent people ask: 
“If Osteopathy is such a wonderful therapeutic science, why wasn’t it discovered 
until 1874?” 
The fact is many people don’t understand it yet. 
If you want to be better acquainted with Osteopathy, write us for the name of your 
nearest Osteopath 
George A. Still, Rotarian, 
Kirksville, Mo. 
STEOPATHY is the science of the structure and uses of all parts of the 
human body. It is the art of correcting derangements of these. As a 
science it requires the most intimate knowledge of anatomy, physiology and 
diseases. As an art it demands the highest degree of manipulative skill. 
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Why Buy a Typewriter Because Someone Says It Is 


“JUST AS GOOD” as the 
UNDERWOOD 


Buy the Machine which is the 
Standard of Quality 

















“‘Silent Partner 





cArw Love ow 


To draft a political platform » 
or pen a billet-doux i 


The unfailing reliability and 
ready convenience of 


pay 

Waterman's 
deal 

Fountain Pen 


Recommends this world - famed 
writing tool 


To all i ile- 
parties concerned Au =I A SKK When an Important Custo- 


mer is on the Phone— 


_ Three Types | a gertaueywn eto aa 
Self-Filling. Regular and Safety Auto- Desk Companion beside your desk. Within its 
compart case your data, card index, special and 
$2.50 and up department matters are rapidly filed and Instantly 

R Slid t d 

Sold by best dealers “Asi, =e ator case 
L.E.W CG somine “apaaiy—take little space, Gond for cassie 
.c.Waterman ompany “uI- R describing complete Automatic Wood-Steel 
191 Broadway New York Line and 30-DAY FREE TRIAL at our risk or all 

expense. 








The Automatic File & Index t Ce, 
State and 10th Sts., Green Bay, 




















id's the 





Main Atlantic C 
ALA Waxed Carbon Paper 


iy ss ae, Will not smut, out or =e superior wearing and 
aif : ‘ manifolding qualities; will not soil the hands or station- 
SS SS ES 7¥. oe clean, legible dopien, Sold direct “at factory 
Send na 18 50 f nble box of 50 sheets, legal size. State 
Rotary Luncheons held at the ALAMAC every Tuesday p SS rer pas coll 
and weight desired. back if not pleased. Address 
Rotarian H. Lats, Mgr. one eet ME RIBBON WORKS, Galveston. Texas 

















Rotary Emblems for Office or Window Displays 


61% inches diameter Metal Wheels, enameled on a dark Oak Shield 


A. To hang, $6.00. B. To stand, $6.50 
F. O. B. NEWARK 


EUGENE LEFEVRE, 880 Broad St., NEWARK, N. J. 
All kinds of Coats of Arms carved to order 
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hope of getting them all started in high 
school this fall. 


The establishing of playgrounds ; te. 
ceiving the club’s attention also, *; 499 
already having been raised for the work 
One playground is nearing completion now 
in the heart of the most thickly settled dis. 
trict in the city where the “toughest” boys 
are living, and a second is to be locate: in 
similar district. 

<clighisill cranrleact 
Casper, Wyoming 9,000 population 

Marion P. Wheeler, Chairman of Boys 
Work at Casper, Wyoming, has given ys 
an interesting account of work being ac. 
complisht for the boys in his city. The 
Rotarians have establisht a _ beautify! 
camp in the mountains about thirty miles 
from town, where the fishing is good, 
for the benefit of the boys during the sum. 
mer, and they are now working on a week- 
end camp for use by them in the fal! after 
school commences.and in the spring before 
school closes. 


Lethbridge, Alta. Canada 
11,000 population 

Sam Porter writes that the Rotary Club 
had a meeting devoted to Boys Work, with 
the result that the Club was inspired to 
purchase $900.00 worth of play-ground 
equipment for small children to be placed 
in the public parks of their town. Also, in 
conjunction with the Local Council of 
Women, Rotary has arranged for super- 
visors to look after the play-grounds 

® 
Wilmington, North Carolina 
30,000 population 

From the Neighborhood News, Wilming- 
ton, North Carolina, we received a clipping 
telling of the work being done for under- 
privileged boys by the Rotary Club of that 
city. The following excerpt is of interest: 

“The Wilmington Club on Tuesday even- 
ing, May 14th, will formally dedicate the 
club room which has been fitted up in the 
basement of the Y. M. C. A. building. This 
room will be turned over to the boys and 
the Rotarians intend to help here, and it 
will be used as headquarters by these boys 
The Rotarians pledged themselves to raise 
$1,000 to defray the cost of the club room, 
and to equip same. In 1921 the club has 
pledged $2,000 and to maintain the work 
on a progressive basis in future years. It 
is proposed now to employ a boys work 
expert who will give his full time to the 
work. Until such an expert is obtained the 
work will be carried on under the direction 
of Rotarian Odis Hinnant, city boys work 
secretary. 
Muskogee, Oklahoma Population, 4 

Twenty-five members of the Muskogee, 
Okla., Rotary club armed with hammers, 
saws and hatchets took the hottest day of 
the summer to build a boy’s camp. A 
permanent building was erected in one “ay 
by the voluntéer workers on a camping 
spot near the city. The clubhouse 's ‘0 
be used as a center for Boy’s Work activ 
ities of the club. The motto of Muskogee 


(Continued on Page 150) 
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Abolishing God 


‘| \1E French revolution solemnly abolisht God by Act 
| ( Parliament; but later the French people felt con- 
ed, hat in hand, to invite Him back into their com- 
Perhaps the entente has since never been completely 

Je, but France has maintained polite relations with 


- a matter of fact, human life and human relations 
A ire unworkable without active participation of tlie 
{ an immutable principle of justice and righteous- 

If we discard God, we discard all ideas of right 
vrong, responsibilities and obligations. Human so- 

is impossible without such restraints. God is, 
efore, a necessary foundation, without which our 

| structure would be compelled to support itself -in 


iT 


‘()D being taken for granted and admitted as a mem- 
- ber in good standing of our society, is it not in- 
ent on us to consider, to some extent at least, His 
idices in playing the game? God, for instance, ap- 
s to have a special prejudice against hogs. Both 
'ebrew Bible and the Mohammedan Koran forbid 
use of pork. Witness also the incident of the Gada- 
swine. If the people who supply commodities to 
fellowmen play the hog, they may take it for 
uted that God will disapprove. If employers play the 
vith their employees, they may have similar assur- 
[t is a healthy and wholesome practice in the 
iduct of life to refer questions of doubtful morality to 
judgment of God; and if one does not admit the 
<istence of God, to assume His existence, for the sake 
rgument, and try to figure out how He would decide 
really existed. 


FE assured, however, that if there is actually and finally 
nothing in “the whole darned scheme” that corre- 
sponds to the conception of God, then nothing is right and 
nothing is wrong. If being born, and eating, and accumu- 
lating, and begetting and dying are the sum and substance of 
life, then every living man, woman or child is a fool if he, 
she or it doesn’t grab and hold everything he, she or it can 
lay hands on, and there is nothing reprehensible in the con- 
duct of the thief, the prostitute, the murderer or the Bolshe- 

vist. 
—Winnipeg Rotary Whizz. 


Revised Constitution ]. A. of R. C. 


T THE Atlantic City Convention a number of impor- 
A tant changes were made in the Constitution and By- 
Laws of the I. A. of R. C. These have all been reported in 
The Brief Story of the Convention which has been mailed 
to all clubs. Now we have a new edition of the Constitution 
and By-Laws revised to contain the amendments enacted 
at Atlantic City. A copy is being mailed to the Secretary 
of each Rotary Club. Club presidents and others interested 
can borrow the Secretary’s copy, or any Rotarian can have 
a copy upon making request for it from the Secretary- 
General. The necessity for strict economy has made it im 
possible to distribute this pamphlet as widely as we have 
hitherto done. 


a 
(R)————_ 





“Redwood Bailey,” the famous American Indian, was 
arrested some time ago for a “seditious” speech made to a 
street crowd. The “cop” taking him in charge said: “If 
you don’t like this country, why don’t you go back where 
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Boston Bankin 


Prompt collections throughout 
New England through our 
direct correspondents. 
handling of bill-of-lading items 


OMPANY 


President 


& Re JOHN J. MARTIN Rotarian 
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Ill. He will forward them. 


YOU ARE INTERESTED 


in the doings of 


BRITISH ROTARY CLUBS! 


Keep your knowledge up to date by reading 


“THE ROTARY WHEEL” 


The Magazine of British Rotary 


Subscription Two Dollars and a Half a Year 
cing Any Time 
Send your name and address and two dollars and a half to 
Frank R. Jennings, I. A. of R. C., office 910 Michigan Ave., Chicago, 








By placing your advertisement in “The Rotary Wheel,” you 
will appeal directly to 2,500 of the leading British and Irish manu- 
facturers, jobbers, retailers. You could not choose a better medium. 
Rates moderate. Obtainable from Frank R, Jennings (address as 
above) or direct from Thos. Stephenson, Sec’y British Association 
of Rotary Clubs, 6 So. Charlotte St., Edinburgh, Scotland. 























THERE IS AN ADVANTAGE 
IN USING 


FENTON GUMMED LABELS 
and FENTON SEALS 


—THEY STICK 


Their STICKABILITY is not 
the only feature—they are 
bright, clean-cut, snappy. 
Present your name and adver- 
tisement in the most attractive 
manner. 


LET US SEND YOU SAMPLES 
AND CATALOG 


FENTON LABEL COMPANY, Inc. 


506-512 RACE STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








Egry Register Systems 


are so genuinely 
good, so truly serv- 
iceable, that they 
commend them- 
selves to those that 


Profit most who serve best 


Egry Systems 
for 

Retail Sales 

Billing and Charge 

Shipping 

Purchasing 

Factory Orders 
etc., etc. 





The Egry Register Company 
M. C. Stern, President (Rotarian) 
DAYTON, OHIO 





We make supplies for all makes of Autographic 
Registers, also Stationery for TY ewriters 
in rolls, sheets or fanfold. 

















| LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 


HOTEL MARION 


| Rates $1.50 and up Absolutely Fireproof 
| Rotary Club Headquarters. Luncheon Thursdays, 12:30 
Visiting Rotarians Welcome 0. W. EVERETT, Manager 








Denver, Colorado 


SAVOY HOTEL 


J. G. Nicholas, Manager 
Rotary Club Luncheon held here Thursdays, 12:15 
Visiting Rotarians will please make them- 
selves known 











Better Service at Less Expense 


on your shipments of Heouseheld 
Goods, Automobiles and Machinery 
by land or sea, and on everything 
for export. Write to any of these offices: 
Woolworth Blidg., New York 
General Offices: 203 Dearborn St., Chicago 


Old South Building Boston 
Ellicott Square Buffalo 
Drexel Building Philadelphia 
Union Trust Building Cincinnati 
Hippodreme Building Cleveland 


Monadnock Building San Francisce 
Van Nuys Building Los Angeles 
Alaska Building Seattle 








TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT COMPANY 
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Rotary for the year is to make every boy 
a Boy Scout. The boy’s camp has bee, 
named Camp Stewart in honor of Pre:iden; 
Oscar Stewart of the local club. 

—®) 


YS 


First U. S. Oil Burning 


Merchantman 


EPRESENTING what is said to be 

the greatest advance in American 
Marine Engineering in many years, the 
Diesel-driven ore carrier Cubore started on 
her maiden voyage to Cuba recently after 
a successful trial trip. 

The Cubore is propelled by a two-cycle 
oil engine of 3200 horse-power. Designed 
by an American, Arthur West, built by 
Americans, for use in an American ship. 
this powerful oil engine is the first success- 
ful American attempt in a field that has 
been dominated up to this time exclusively 
by European nations. The Cubore will be 
used for carrying ore from the Bethlehem 
Steel Corporation’s Cuban properties to its 
plants in this country. The vessel is 460 
feet long, 57 feet in breadth, and 37 fee: 
in depth. Her deadweight tonnage is 
11,500. 





svsaihaicledeatisoiiae 


The Caddie’s Chance 


CERTAIN Western Congressman, a 

golf enthusiast, who, when he came 
to Washington for the first time, was a 
customed to get to the Chevy Chase Club's 
links early in the morning, when there 
would be no one to witness his lack oi 
skill. 


On one occasion a caddie had followe: 
him to the tee and offered to go to the 
course with him for the modest compensa 
tion of fifty cents. 

“T don’t need you, my boy,” said the 
Representative. “I'll go it alone,” and as 
he spoke the Westerner, making a tre 
mendous swipe at the ball, missed it by a 
foot. 


“T’ll go round with you for a quarte! 


> 


sir,” said the caddie. 

Again the amateur declined the caddie’s 
attendance; and again he swung at th 
ball with the same result. 

“T’ll go with you for fifteen cents,”’ sai 
the boy. 

This so rattled the newcomer that he 
made three more wild swings. The cadiie 
as he retreated a bit, called out: 

“Say, mister, won’t you take me roun 
for nothing? I'll go for the fun of it 

® 





Be a “Pep-ti-mist”’ 


PESSIMIST closes an eye, wrinkles 


his face, draws up the corner of his 
mouth and says: “It can’t be done.” 

An optimist has a face full of sunshine 
He beams on you and says: “It can be 
done”—and then lets George do it. 

But a “pep-ti-mist” takes off his 
rolls up his sleeves, goes to it and does 1! 

—Rotary Dodg: 
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The Rotarian’s Forum 
Continued from Page 137) 





ubs need today above any other one 

> and when a Rotary Club has success- 
‘ully and truly educated its members in 
Rotary, then the benefits that may accrue 
community will follow as a natural 


\len who are truly Rotarians love to 
Every Rotarian is an asset to his 
od the more true Rotarians a city 
-ithin its limits, the greater will be 

ty. 
lieve that a large city containing a 
-and Rotarians is better than the same 
city containing one hundred Ro- 
It is true that any separate club 
should have only one member to represent 
ach classification, but is there any reason 
ne Rotarian should hold his classifi- 
for an entire city of a million peo- 


[f Rotary does not adopt a more liberal 

wlicy toward large cities, it is going to lose 

in those cities. The world needs Ro- 

today and the way to give Rotary to 

world is to make Rotarians and the 

o make Rotarians is not to make big- 

ger ( Jube: but to make better clubs, and 
e of them. 

James W. Briscoe is first past presi- 

lent of the Rotary Club of Santa Barbara, 





Club Notes 


| Continued from Page 144) 


Rotary clubs were represented. Pete 
Snedecor, Crawford C. McCullough, 
Bob Timmons, Emmet Galer and Mrs. 
‘hesley R. Perry were among the honored 
guests The New York club spent 
housands of dollars and feels highly hon- 
red to have entertained so many listin- 
guisht guests. The Convention Visitors’ 
Day was in charge of Chas. A. Pearson, 
Chairman. Presilent J. Knoeppel, and Di- 
‘ctor Bob Hatch who are largely respon- 
sible for the splendid entertainment of the 

ting Rotarians. 

® 

UUBUQUE, Iowa: Festivities at a Ro- 
‘ary picnic were rudely interrupted by the 
ntrance of Sheriff Frank Kennedy leading 
‘ disreputable individual by the coat- 
sleeve. In driving by he had come across 
\ long-wanted tramp who had been spread- 
; undesirable propaganda. The captured 
gent” immediately launcht into a tirade 
use against capital and everything in 
|. W. W. style. While the crowd’s 
s being raised to the boiling point his 
‘ers yelled to “lock him up again.” 

Kennedy grinned. The disheveled 
zer removed his camouflage and be- 
‘hem stood a man in clean attire. It 
' no other than C. E. Swayze of the 
'-West Warriors Committee who is 
itting Bolshevism. He gave a fine 
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on how to combat Bolshevism. 
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requirements. 





new connections. 





ORANGE 





Yap eService, 


“LUTCHER-ORANGE” 


specified in your Lumber and 
Timber Orders will get you 


QUALITY and SERVICE 


en years manufacturing lumber and 
timber from trees grown in the famous 
LONG LEAF forests of CALCASIEU PAR- 
ISH District have made our product known 
wherever the name of pine is mentioned. 4 


We cannot make all the lumber used, but 
wise buyers have come to rely upon us year 
in and year out for a goodly share of their 
Additional milling facilities 
this year will increase our output, and permit 


Mills at Orange, Texas, and Lunita, La. J 
Offices and export docks at Orange, Texas, to 
which point please direct your inquiries. In- | 


spection of our plants and facilities cordially } 
invited when you are in this vicinity. / 


The Lutcher & Moore Lumber Co. 
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Wear the Rotary Emblem—Enjoy the 
Distinction of Being a Rotarian 





“ore Midget 

No. 1600 10K $6.50 No. 76 10K $2.50 No.‘ YK $225 No. 73 
MK 850 MK 3.00 14K 2.75 10K $1.50 
Actual Size—Enameled in Rota: 
This Design Conforms to the New Stan: Emb!em 
Made by 

THE MILLER JEWELRY COMPANY 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

CLIFF. MILLE President, Rotarian 
Obtain from yenr Rotary Jeweler or write us direct. 

















INCORPORATE tsi oci'*arecied'“ty mount ot 
capita ansact business and keep 
| N A R | l 0 N A ny ar oo a oa bl e 5 





our farms. Laws, blanks and di- 
Stoddard Incorporating Co. rections free. Stockholders are 
Box Phoenix, Arizona exempt from corporate liability 
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Paper Mache Emblem 


20 Inches rer. CLUB 
Diameter aI aS COLORS 


Price $6.00 


F. O. B. Chicago 
Manufacturers 


Shields, Eagles, Emblems, Etc. 
For Conventions and Events 


All items in relief, practically indestructil 


American Art Paper Mache Works 


6311-13 North Clark Street, CHICAGO 
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for those 





not entering college Art studio. 


Successful preparation for all colleges for women and for universities. 
Domestic science. Gymnasium. Roo 
For catalogue address Miss Fredonia Allen, Principal, 





cial courses 
playground. 
ndianapolis, Indiana. 


General and S 





Swimming pool 




















Marion °* 


Institute 
Designated “Honor School” 
1920 By War Department 


Superb equipment. 80- 





acre campus. Patron- 
age from every state 
and territory of the 


Union and from foreign 
countries. Ideally located in the Appa- 
lachian foothills in the isothermal belt 
which the Government found most satis- 
factory for training soldiers. Complete 
preparatory and college courses. Un- 
limited private tutoring without extra 
charge. Junior and Senior R. O. T. C. 
Complete equipment for military train- 
ing. Tactical staff from the Army and 
U. S. Naval Academy. 


Army and Navy Department 


Coaching courses for entrance examina- 
tions to Annapolis and West Point; Col- 
lege Courses covering the most difficult 
parts of the first year’s work in the 
Academy to insure success and high 
rank. ese courses have the unquali- 
fied indorsement of the Adjutant General. 


In 1920 Marion men won appointments in 
every competitive examination they stood, 
and made 100% of successes on February 
entrance examinations to the U. S. Naval 
Academy. Rates moderate. For catalog 
and information, address Box E 


Col. W. L. Murfee, Pres., Marion, Alabama 

















81 W. LAKE ST. 





ENGLISH 


In 15 Minutes a ony 


Sherwin Cody, the well- 
known teacher of prac- 
tical English, has pat- 
ented a wonderful new 
invention which in 15 
minutes of your daily 
spare time will quickly 
give you an effective command of 
language. 
100% Self-Correcting Method 


The average person is only 61 per cent efficient in 
grammar. Rules taught in school do not stick in the 
mind. But Sherwin Cody’s great invention, his ‘100% 
Self-Correcting Method,’’ upsets all old standards of 
teaching Letter Writing, Spelling, Punctuation, Gram- 
mar, Reading, and Conversation. Give Sherwin Cody's 
new course 15 minutes a day. Speak and write more 
clearly, forcefully, correctly, and convincingly. 


FREE BOOK Mr. Cody has written an 

interesting booklet, “‘How to 
Write and Speak Masterly English,’’ explaining about 
his new course in detail. If you feel your lack of 
Language Power, if you are ever embarrassed by mis- 
takes in grammar, spelling or punctuation; ff you can- 
not command the correct words to express your 
ideas, this booklet will be a revelation to you. Send 
for it now. Learn how Sherwin Cody’s new invention 
makes command of language easy to gain in 15 minutes 
of your daily spare time. Mail a letter or postcard 
for this booklet at once. 


Sherwin Cod 
Dept. 239, News 





School of English, 
uilding, Rochester, N. Y. 


















JFAVORS ano NO 


=PICNICS 
OUTINGS = 


5 PECIAL | DESIGNS 


assae FOR rrr, 


FRATERNAL ORDERS 


WE HAVE SERVED 


RO TARIANS 
















FOR YEARS 


ad 
FAVOR PAPERWEAR WORKS 
VAN HOUSEN & CO. 
CHICAGO 


















Mason School of Music, Inc. 
Charleston-on-Kanawha, W. Va. 


Offers advantages of Metropolitan Conserva- 
tories, with a quieter atmosphere for study, 
and closer supervision. Faculty from conserv- 





atories of Europe and America. Mild moun- 
tain climate. Prospectus on application. 


W.S. MASON, Rotarian, Director 











We’re ever glad to esti- 

mt mate on and to produce 
Fine Book and Catalogue 
Printing. 


THE TORCH PRESS 


Cedar Rapids, Iowa 

















OUR SERVICE MEANS RESULTS 


(Our Serviee Free to the Employer) 


The great cry and need of the hour is production. 
Organizations are taking advantage ef our service to 
build up their weak departments by replacing their 
noo-producers with men who can make good 
EMPLOYERS! We are in touch with a large seleo- 
tion of real men. We can and will with your per- 
mission, place you in touch with any kind of high- 
grade help that you may need. 

MEN! You who are not now making good to your 
maximum, should get in touch with us regarding de- 
tail information of the foliowing exceptional open- 
ings: 


Gen. Manager, Wood Working Experience. . «Gs, 208 
POY GID ok ncn cdaencccoanscndentdeast 15,000 
Asst. Gen. Megr., Railway Supplies vwoeecaeeas 12,000 
Sales Manager, Trucks ...............-+..... 0,000 
Sales Manager, Sheet Metal Specis........... 10,000 


BUSINESS MEN’S CLEARING HOUSE 


0. Craig, Pres. 


209 SOUTH STATE STREET Jas. 


Adv. Mgr., Farm Implements,............... $7 
Aer ag 3 Agent, Gen. Exper.............0-. 4, 
Trafic Mgr., Mfrs. Plumbing Goods.......... 4 
Certified Public Accountant es 
Efficiency Engineer es 
Office Mgr., Sheet Metal Specis.............. 4 
10 Salesmen, Sosstal PRRGMIROED . ccccicessses 4, 
ssion. 





eRe eee eee eee eee eee) 


Clerks, Bookkeepers, 


and General ioe People. Communicate your wants 
to us es 


The Rent Man for the Right Place 


(Rotarian) CHICAGO 
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LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA: As guesis 


the Lynchburg Female Orphans Asyhun, 


of 


Rotarians were taken back to their chilg. 
hood days as they rompt and played req) 
kid games with their little hostesses. Th- 


children were taken for a long automo! 


bile 


ride immediately on the arrival of the Ro. 


tarians at the orphanage. 


The little girls 


staged a program which began with , 


swimming exhibition. After dinner 
orphanage orchestra of six little gir! 
der the leadership of J. A. Lloyd p 


the 
un- 


uyed 


old familiar airs, and the Rotarians and 
children alike joined in the singing. The 


home is the gift of Samuel Miller, \ 
gave $303,000 in money and land fo: 
establishment and endowment of th: 
phanage. On their departure the Rotari 


whe 
the 
or 
ans 


presented each child with a box of candy 


ee see 


MANCHESTER, ENGLAND: The G 
Handicap Tournament 
prizes has stimulated much interest an: 


the members. 





® 


Cotumsus, Onto: The Rotary 
team defeated the Lancaster Club 28 to 
at the Scioto Country Club. After 


match the Lancaster golfers were the di 


Oil 
with handsome 


ng 


Goll 


0 


the 


n 
ii- 


ner guests of the Rotary Club. Columbus 


has issued challenges to Springfield, Zane 


ville, Newark and Coshocton Rot 


golfers. 


® 





The club y 
of the 


TERRE Haute, INDIANA: 
the specialy invited guest 


es 


ary 


Vas 


Boy 


Scouts at Kinneauma Camp, at a regula 


picnic dinner. 


® 





SHAWNEE, OKLAHOMA: The Edu 
tional Committee recentiy staged a no 


Ca- 


ve! 


play program. The characters imperson- 


ated were taken from the article, 
Translation of Abraham, that appeared 
the May Rotarian. 
manner arose and stated, “We have 
selfish man who wishes to join the « 
to secure more business.” 


l, 


{He 


in 


The chair in solemn 


] 
a 


lub 


The Committee 


arose and askt if the rascal was present 


and the Chair thundered out that he 
and would be pleased to hear from 
John Doe—a member impersonating 
guilty man—-arose and made a plea 
mercy. The chairman arose, and gav 
fine talk on the meaning of Rotary 


introduced the applicant who was read the 


charge and was made to sing the Rot 


anthem. The members are unanimous t! 


this is one of the best articles that 


yet appeared on the subject of Rota: 


education. 





® 


ATLANTIC City, NEw Jersey: Rota 


Joe Coupland, the hustling travelling p.s- 


senger agent of the Cunard Steamship |: 
New York City, was an interested spect 
and guest at the Atlantic City Convent 
Joe is hoping that next year’s Conven 
will be held abroad so that+he can 
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Service 


was Thomas Cook, back in 1841, 
o conceived the idea of assisting 
public to travel and who gave 
meaning to the word “Tour” 
we understand it today. 
rom small beginnings our world- 
owned organization was built 
, becoming the vast interna- 
nal Public Utility which it rep- 
ents today. 
u cannot go astray with our 
rvice. 
Independent Travel 
Escorted Travel 
Aerial Travel 
Motor Tours 
Hotel Coupons 
Baggage and Cargo 
Shipments 
Traveller’s Cheques 
Banking and Exchange 
Insurance 


Offices Throughoui the World 


THOS. COOK & SON 


Boston New York Philadelphia 
Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles 
Montreal Toronto 


Travel 
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FLAVORIN 
EXTRACTS 


FOR 
PURITY STRENGTH 
AND FINE FLAVOR 

WINNER OF 
TTHIGHEST AWARDS 
AT AMERICAN AND 

EUROPEAN 
EXPOSITIONS 


LARGEST SELLING BRAND 
IN THE UNTTED STATES 
32 FLAVORS AND 
OLD VIRGINIA 
FRUITTI-PUNCH 


‘The C.F SAUER Co 





my Sey ee See 


RICHMOND.A. 











have a part in showing Rotary what royal 
hosts our neighbors are “across the pond.” 
® 
YS 





Twin Ports, MInNeEsota: A hundred 
Duluth and Superior Rotarians motored 
sixty-five miles to Eveleth to attend the 
institutional meeting of that club. They 
were met by the Eveleth and Virginia Ro- 
tarians accompanied by bands.and escorted 
thru the principal streets to the auditorium 
where a sumptuous banquet was served. 
Herbert Warren of Duluth presented the 
charter and after a number of inspiring 
talks on Rotary, the meeting was turned 
over to Bill Pryor of Duluth, who put on 
vaudeville stunts galore in his inimitable 
stvle. 


ee ee 


SyRACUSE, New York: The Club is co- 
operating with the Child Welfare Associa- 
tion in completing an open air pavilion for 
sleeping accommodations for about fifty 
undernourisht children at Hillcrest Camp. 


| 


ToroNTO, ONTARIO: E/jghty-nine boys, 
all members of the boys’ club which the 
Toronto Rotary Club is helping to establish 
for the underprivileged boys were guests 
at a recent picnic. At the playground, 
baseball, swimming, chasing cows and 
“doing nothing’ were enjoyed by the de- 
votees of the respective sports. Taylor 
Statten, National Boys Work Secretary for 
Canada, gave an illustrated talk. 


— 


———)  —— 


Moose JAw, SASKATCHEWAN: ‘The club 
celebrated its fourth anniversary in an un- 
usual manner. The past presidents and 
seven honorary members, beginning with 
“Daddy” Hare were the speakers and 
guests of the day. The club recently 
sponsored and assisted in the organiza- 
tion of the clubs at Weyburn and Swift 
Current. A joint picnic of the Kiwanis 
and Rotary club resulted in a more har- 
monious understanding in working to- 
gether in matters of public good and civic 
enterprise 


SS as 


Fort Dopnce, Iowa: The Rotary Club 
here has instituted an unique program 
squad system which proved a big help in 
increasing the weekly attendance. The 
club is divided into squads of four mem- 
bers each, and each squad is responsible 
for the program at one regular meeting. 
The plan has been used for two months 
and a wide variety of programs have been 
given, all of which help to keep up the 
Rotary spirit and get members out for 
the meetings. During high school gradua- 
tion week, all of the senior high school 
boys were invited to the weekly luncheon 
and a “go to college” rally was staged. 
Several weeks prior to this, the boys fin- 
ishing the eighth grade this spring were 
invited to luncheon and urged to attend 
high school. At the luncheon following 
Memorial day, all veterans of the Civil 
War were guests of Rotary, patriotic 
speeches were given and there was music 
by the fife and drum cerps of the Boy 
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Create an 
Atmosphere 
in the office 


Flowers remove the hard businesslike 
feeling that you get when you call at 
some offices 

Because beautiful surroundings in 
business are helpful 

Because when you see flowers in the 
humble cottage window you know the 
kind of people who live there and 
flowers on the desk send out the 
same impression to those who call at 
your office 

They create a favorable impression 
of you to the person coming in from 
the outside 

The visitor understands flower lan 
guage in common with you 

He likes you because you like flowers 


It makes business 
It makes friends 
It pays- 


Let your office 


Just see your local Rotary Florist 
—he will do the REST 





Associated Rotary Florists 


slaemaies 
you crdei+ 
anywhere intheUS. 
6 ~w; as carefully astho 


aGae 


Vives you personally at: 
pe tended toalldetail. 
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The 


Burke Grand Prize 
A Ball That Wins Everywhere 


Bad lies that call for hard, battering iron 
shots are the acid test of golf ball stamina. In 
their ability to stand up under a thousand 
bruising strokes, through game after game, these 
Burke Grand Prize Balls set a new endurance 
record. If you want a ball that will be as clean 
and unmarked at the 18th hole as when first 
you teed it up—insist on Burke. 


The Burke Golf Company 
NEWARK, OHIO 
Wm. Burke, Pres., Rotarian 


Manufacturers of quality golf goods of all kinds 
including a complete line of non-rustable Monel 
Metal Heads 








SNAP SHOT photograph of our 
famous American Coaster Slide 


in action. Will take care of one 
hundred and twenty-five children 
per minute and is a whole play- 
ground in itself. It is manufac- 
tured by the only Rotarian in the 
world who manufactures Play- 
ground apparatus. Write for 
large illustrated catalogue of 
every kind of apparatus. 


American Playground 


Device Company 
W. W. Huffman, Pres. and Gen’l Mgr. 
Rotarian 


ANDERSON INDIANA 


























We Want Your Baby 


to enjoy the blessings of sanitation, the 
same as you. Teach it the things it 
should know. An opportunity is offered 
’ We will send you our Baby Seat, 
postpaid if you will send your name and 
address, and the color of your seat 
Golden Oak, or Mahogany Finish, $2.25 
White Enamel Finish . . . . . 3.00 


Che Baby Seat fits any seat, held in 
position by pegs. Strongly made, and 


taranteed by us. Cash with order. 


Send today to 


Sanitary Products Co. 


Chrisney, Indiana 
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For Rotarian Collection Service 
Mail Your Accounts to 


ALVA E. HEATON 


Centralia, Washington 
| Collect, Report and Remit. No Collection, No Charge 


Mo a CL 














BROKERS 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
209 So. La Salle St. 42 Broadway 


STOCKS, BONDS, COTTON 
GRAIN, PROVISIONS 


Members of all Leading Exchanges 


Our private wires reach the following south- 
ern resort points: 


Jacksonville St. Augustine 
Tampa Daytona 
Palm Beach Miami 


St. Petersburg Seabreeze 
Belleair Heights 


Direct Private Wires to all Centres 


A. W. MANSFIELD, Rotarian 











FERD R. MOELLER 
Investment Securities 


Robert Treat Hotel 


Newark, N. J. 


LABELS, PRINTED CARTONS 
The Kehm-Fietsch & Miller Co. 


430 WEST ERIE STREET, CHICAGO 
EARL R. BENEDICT, Rotarian 
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Scouts. At one luncheon a Salvation Army 
rally was staged, music and talks being 
given by local Salvation Army officers 
Doughnuts and coffee proved a specia) 
feature for the luncheon menu and the 
meeting closed with a drum collection 
Getting better acquainted with farme, 
friends occupied another meeting. One 
hundred farmers from thruout the county 
were invited to luncheon. There were 
talks by Rotarians and farmers. 
® 

CHARLOTTETOWN, PRINCE Epwaagp 
IsLAND: An Englishman’s Impression 0) 
America, was the subject of an_ inter. 
esting talk given by Alfred Peters, Secre- 
tary of the Sheffield, England, Club, who is 
visiting the Rotary Clubs of Canada and 
the United States. 


® 


BLUFFTON, INDIANA: A recreational di- 
rector was employed by the club for the 
summer to teach the boys and girls mass 
play, and games. In less than a half day 
after the plan was put forward, money 
was raised to pay the playground director a 
good salary and buy whatever equipment 
was needed. The director’s time is divided 
between three schools, and already nearly 
two hundred boys are receiving the benefit 
of this splendid work. 


® 











LAWRENCE, MASSACHUSETTS: “Sure was 
some slick time,” is the unanimous opin 
ion of over a thousand under-privileged 
youngsters who were Rotary guests i 
Canobie Lake Park. After a big parac 
nine trolley cars were waiting to carry 
“the kids” to the park. Ball games, races 
swimming, eats and roller-coasting were 
the main sports. The boys were divided 
into smaller groups and boxing bouts with 
large pillow gloves were held. There were 
no k.o.’s but many knockdowns. 

® 





Dopce City, Kansas: Here is a list of 
some of the things consumed by the near!) 
1,100 boys and girls at the Annual Rotary 
picnic: 85 gallons of ice-cream; 5,0! 
ice-cream cones; 3,000 sandwiches; 
pounds of meat; 2,400 wienies; 2,040 bot 
tles of pop; 380 gallons of lemonace 
The Rotary Club furnisht the transporta 
tion to accommodate all of the boys and 
girls who went as guests. Precautionary 
measures were taken to protect the children 
from injuries, two doctors and a nurse 
being present all day to take care of ‘hie 
injured. The same program will be : 
peated next summer. 

®) 





La SALLE, ILtinots: A dozen would-be 
candidates clamored for the nomination 
for President at a mock Republican Con 
vention recently staged by the club. Hi 
Johnson, Gen. Wood, Charley Chapiis 
and Bill Bryan, were pulling wires which 
resulted in a hopeless deadlock. Rotarian 
A. J. Wilson, acting as Henry Cabot Locze, 
wielded a rusty hatchet and compelled ‘he 
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one 
the 
Mid: 


der 


tour! 
want 


morte 





deleg es’ attention, his platform being a 
three nour day. W. F. Stevens spilled a 
oratory nominating his candidate— 


lot 

not owing why. The deadlock conven- 
tion -nded in a riot of fun as nobody 
coul’ pick a winner. 


® 





\{ PHeRSON, Kansas: Pitching horse- 
shoes. playing ball, “chasing cows” and 
funny races were on the list of amuse- 
ments at an old-fashioned picnic, given by 
the cub on the old Santa Fé Trail. ‘The 
spread was prepared by the club members’ 
wives and daughters. President Kern just 
back from Atlantic City gave a talk on the 
Convention. 


® 





New York City: President Knoeppel 
received the following cable from Rotarian 
Louis Hoffman, on the Steamer Princess 
Alice 

Skagway, Alaska, 

President R. Knoeppel, McAlpin Hotel, 

New York City. 

‘Just think only seventy people of the 
one hundred and twenty million people in 
the United States and Canada saw the 
Midnight Sun, the gigantic beautiful won- 
der, June 21st. Scenery thru Pacific in- 
side passage, Yukon railway, and river 
touring, unequalled by my many past 





wanderings. Every day making living 
more worth while.” 
Louris HorrMan. 
® 


UvusuQue, Iowa: Without hesitating to 
ask why, the club pledged $500 to send 50 
boys to the summer camp. The camp is 

icted by the Boys Scout council, the 
scouts paying for their own expenses. 
Last year the club sent 40 boys to the 
Black Hawk Camp, paying all expense. 
Assurance that the State. Board would do 


all in its power to establish a State Park 
in the county was given the Rotary Clup 
by the state officials at a recent meeting. 


he club has been working on this project 
ior some time. The park will have scenic 
beauty as well as recreative features. The 
Rotary club is enlisting the aid of every 
club and welfare organization so that their 
ambition will be immediately realized. 


® 





vy, ALABAMA: The club recently 

ed a fish lodge on the Cunecuch River 
at ch all Rotary meetings and. enter- 
tainments are now held. The club enter- 
a party of Montgomery Rotarians 

ig fish fry, the fish being freshly 

iught and served by the members of the 


/p’ 


anes @——— 


IMO, British CotumMBiA: The 
nferred honorary membership with 
appropriate ceremonies, on Col. Colling- 


shaw. famous Canadian Ace, on his de- 
Parture for India. Rotarian Collingshaw 
ha ceived from the French, English, 
Began and Greek governments the high- 


r decorations for heroic service. He 
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had just returned from thirteen months 
service in Russia against the Bolsheviki. 


® 





LETHBRIDGE, ALBERTA: Not satisfied 
with establishing two playgrounds the club 
in co-operation with other welfare organ- 
izations hired a trained supervisor to teach 
the children folk dancing, group games, 
story-telling and patriotic drills. The cit- 
izens responded by a special tag day, the 
money going to purchase special equipment 
for the playgrounds. 

® 





WILMINGTON, DELAWARE: The club 
backt up their interest in boys work by 
underwriting the amount of twelve hun- 
dred dollars, the full cost of establishing 
a Boys Scout camp on the Chesapeake. 


® 





ToLepo, Onto: Believing the best music 
is none too good for Toledo, public spir- 
ited citizens assisted by the Rotarians are 
raising funds to organize a symphony 
orchestra that will be on a par with the 
Detroit, Cincinnati and Boston Symphony 
Orchestras. 





®) 


KEWANEE, ILLINoIs: Directing a com- 
munity observance of the one-hundredth 
birthday of the only centenarian in Ke- 
wanee, the club gave a dinner in honor of 
Mrs. Sophia Pettit. Mrs. Pettit rode from 
her home to the Park Hotel in an open 
carriage escorted by the Rotary Club on 
foot. Old barouches, hacks, surreys and 
ancient automobiles were requisitioned for 
the parade, which was in charge of Ro- 
tarian Harry Trask. District Governor E. 
C. Fisher of Rock Island was the guest of 
honor. 

Sh eS 

PHOENIX, ARIZONA: Frenzied politics 
ended in a hopeless deadlock at a recent 
mock Democratic Convention staged by 
the club. Judge Lewis, altho a Republican, 
acted as chairman. In his “keyhole” 
speech, he announced order would be pre- 
served even at the price of bloodshed. An 
ax was used as a gavel. The platform built 
by Rotarian Chas. Christy “covered every- 
thing and toucht nothing.” Free beer, 
free speech, and free Ireland; free soup 
and three days off a week were the main 
planks in his platform. Russell Freeman, 
the “grey horse,’ was nominated over Jake 
Bunkbar in an eloquent time-killing speech 
by Col. Power Conway. Bill Thompson 
in a thrilling speech brought tears to many 
in his eloquent “dry plea” to consider the 
men who had invested their money in con- 
crete cellars, stills and private stock. The 
Western Union installed an up-to-date fake 
wire service and congratulatory messages 
from Charley Chaplin, Senator La Follette, 
and Bill Bryan were received. Cols. Cog- 
gins and Todd made eloquent pleas for 
their respective candidates but were howled 
down. The program was in charge of Ro- 
tarian Hartfranft. 
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Well, I feel that I got a new lease 
of life by coming in personal contact 
with brother-Rotarians at the Atlan- 
tic City convention and in New York 
City where hundreds of them came 
after the convention to be entertained 
by the New York Rotary Club. 

I am not counting on my relation- 
ship with the Rotary organization as 
a stepping-stone to get business from 
my brothers, but I think I get out of 
my membership a wealth of benefit, 
untainted by the dollar mark. 


I know that I am a better business 
man because I am a Rotarian and | 
know that I prosper more than | 
would if I were not a Rotarian, be- 
cause I haye been taught, as others 
have, to practice principles of busi- 
ness that are bound to bring success. 


I appreciate very much the fact that a great 
many Rotarians from all sections of the United 
States and other countries visited my stores 
while in New York, located as follows: 


Three on the west side of Broad- 
way at 30th, 45th and 99th Streets, 
and one in Herald Square, 6th 
Avenue near 35th St. 
—but the thing that pleased me most of all was 
their favorable comment on the quality and 
character of the specialties I sell, namely: 
HATCH SALTO-NUTS (Mixed) $2.25 the Ib. 
HATCH SUPREME CHOCOLATES 
(Bitter-Sweet Kind) $1.50 the Ib. 
HATCH SUPREME CHOCOLATES 
$2.00 the Ib. 
HATCH MATINEE IDOLS 
(Nutted Chocolates) $2.50 the Ib. 





TRADE MARA 
Mail orders filled promptly. 
Send for price list. 
“Hatch, He Pays the Parcel Post” 


Rotarily yours, 
R. L. HATCH 
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WUuRLIIZER 


200 Years of Musical Instrument Making 





INSTRUMENTS 
have become, uncon- 
sciously, a standard 
by which all musical 
instruments are being 
judged. 

Every Musical Device 


froma Banjo String 


to a Cathedral Organ 





== WAREROOMS — 

New York, N. Y. Chicago, Il. Cincinnati, Ohie 
Albany, N. Y. Boston, Mass, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Columbus, Onie Cleveland, Ohio Dayton O. 
Detroit, Mich. Hamilton, Ohio Ironton, Ohie 
Kansas City, Mo. Louisville, Ky. Midd 0 
Milwaukee, Wis. Philadelphia, Pa. Piqua, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Rochester, N. Y. St. Louis, 
Syracuse, N. ¥. an | eee, Springfield, 0. 


Wurlitzer Factories, North Tonawanda, N. Y. 




















In the Heart of Chicago 


ba Hotel Sherman 
4 


Downtown Rotary Club Hotel Y 


Write R after your name when 
you register (R). Luncheon of the 

g Chicago Rotary Club every Tues- 

ri day at this Hotel at 12:15. Visiting a 


Met 











Companies seeking men of 
experience and ability for important 
positions will find that they can 
| meet this need in the best way by 
| subscribing to ‘‘Personnel Inklings”. 


This service operates officient- 
| ly, economically and with wide scope 
for the interest of the subscriber, and 
does not charge placement fees to 
individuals. 


PERSONNEL INKLINGS, 


340 Madison Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY 








/ Boston 
tf} Garter 


| For more than forty years Boston Garter {f} 
| has been a friend to men the world over. § 
It not only keeps the old but makes new | 
iy ones each year. Most men ask for Boston 
N Garter as a matter of course—the two | 


i 


Ki 


words go so well together. 
GEOR 
_ — 











Houston, Texas 


Hotel Rice 


B. B. MORTON, Manager, Rotarian 
Rotary Club Luncheons held here Thursdays, 12:15 





Visiting Rotarians Welcome 

















NEW YORK 
149 Broadway 


MAIN & COMPANY 


PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 


HARRISBURG 
Kunkel Building 


PITTSBURGH 
Farmers Bank Building 











BANK OF 
HAMILTON BUILDING 





THORNE, MULHOLLAND, HOWSON & McPHERSON 


CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS 
TORONTO, CANADA 


Main 3420 
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Bay City, Micuican: The club is pay- 
ing the two weeks expenses of seventy-six 
boys at a fresh air camp in Tosco County. 


® 





CENTRALIA, WASHINGTON: Aroused by 
the recent I. W. W. troubles the club js 
endeavoring to teach patriotism and 
respect for the flag. The week of July 
Fourth the club held an interesting pa- 
triotic “sing” and meeting. The Declara- 
tion of Independence was divided into 
four parts and short talks given by mem- 
bers on (1) Its literary value; (2) What 
it meant to the signers; (3) To the Col- 
onists; (4) To you and me. 

® 


Land of the Bens 


ERE’S to the land of the Ben and 
Glen, 
The land of the valiant Highlandmen 
The land of the clansmen staunch and 
strong, 
The land of bards and ancient song, 
The land of the pibroch’s thrilling strain, 
The land of the coronich’s wild refrain, 
The land of the kilts and tartan plaids 
The land of braw laddies and bonnie maids, 
The land of real hearts, warm and true, 
The land of the mist and mountain dew, 
The land of corries and lochs and linns, 
The land of the heather and brackens and 
whins, 
The land of the kindly Gaelic tongue, 
The land of the Ceilidh when nights are 
long, 
The land of the peat fire fragrant ree} 
The land of the moss and moorland bleak. 
The land of a hundred sea-girt isles, 
The land of the sea-swept cliffs and kyles 
The land of Columba’s saintly toil, 
The land of Iona’s sacred soil, 
The land of the glamour of legends old, 
The land where the Seannachie’s tales are 
told, 
The land that breeds freemen for Britain’s 
hosts, 
The land that breeds seamen to guard her 
coasts, 
The land that she counts on to fight her 
foes, 
The land she forgets, when the danger goes 
The land of the welcoming hand and hearth 
To the Gael though he comes from the ends 
of the earth, 
The land of the North and the land of the 
West, 
The land of our fathers, the land we love 
best, 
Deoch slainte, cuir Failte, air Tir nam 
Beann 
Nan Gleann is nan Gaisgeach—Tog Cuach 
is cheann. 
—Sir Donald Macalister 
® 


The Working Schedule 


66 OW long has that clerk workt {or 
H your” askt the caller. 
“About four hours,” replied the bos: 
“T thought he had been here longer | 
that,” said the caller. 
“He has,” said the boss, “He has bee 
here for four months.” 





~t 


—~ 





an 


1 
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Home, Sweet Home 


-**HERE’S an ivy-covered cottage where 
| the old folks wait for me, 
th the hills of Carolina by the sea; 
hat quaint old-fashioned farmhouse I 
first saw the light of day— 
lection paints the scene so far away. 


ith the clinging ivy vine there’s a big 
Bull Durham sign, 
the chicken house it says, ‘““Take Beech- 
am’s Pills;” 
the old red barn you read that Castoria 
you need 
the pigsty advertises Crosby’s Mills. 
the back fence is held up by Paris 
Garters 
the cow-shed sings the praise: of Rubi- 
foam. 
\unt Jemima’s smiling face bids you wel- 
come to the place— 
it’s the picture of my Carolina home. 


here’s a wooden cow that gives Unsweet- 
ened Cream 

\nd a can of Heinz’s Beans, also Bur- 
rough’s Rustless Screens 

\nd a life-size picture of the Gold Dust 
team. 

Oh, the corncrib sings the wear of Slide- 
tite brand Hardware 

| the windmill represents a gramophone. 

On the back porch is a sign 

Reading, ‘““Mellen’s Food for mine”— 

That’s a picture of my Carolina home. 


—Rotary Bulletin. 


® 


New Edition of Official Direct- 
ory Is Ready 


fe HE July, 1920, edition of the Of- 
ficial Directory is now being distrib- 
ed. A complimentary copy is being sent 
each International Officer and to each 
Club President. To each Club Secretary, 
, 4 or 5 copies are being sent, according 
the size of the club. 
\dditional copies of the directory will 
furnisht to clubs at the rate of 10c 
per copy. 
We are sorry not to be able to offer 
listribute this pamphlet more liberally 
the use of Rotarians who may be 
raveling, but even 10c per copy is less 
than one-third of what it costs to produce 
In other words, editorial and 
erical work, the paper and the print- 
ng, the postage and other mailing expenses 
unt to more than three thousand dol- 
rs for an edition of ten thousand copies. 
his directory is a valuable guide to any 
tarian who is traveling, giving him the 
ition of Rotary hotels, time and place 
i club meetings, the name, address and 
phone number of the club president 
| club secretary. Every club should 
ve copies on hand to give to members 


are making a trip away from home. 
®) 








When a thought is too weak to be 
rest simply, it is a proof that it should 
rejected. Clearness is the ornament of 
‘ound thought—Vauvenargues. 
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Bring YourF actories to Cincinnati 


In addition to being the home 
of Dependable Electric Power, 
Cincinnati is a great center 
of commerce; it is near the 
source of raw materials and 
the center of the country’s 
population; it is served by ex- 
cellent transportation, both 
rail and water, and it has a 
high percentage of native born 
American workmen. 


Investigate Cincinnati's advantages. 


These advantages are attract- 
ing many factories to Cincin- 
nati. We have prepared for 
this influx by building one of 
the largest and most modern 
power plants in the world to 
take care of their needs. 
With these wonderful facil- 
ities we can supply Dependa- 
ble Power cheaper than any 
factory owner can make it or 
buy it in most other cities. 


Visit Cincinnati—or 


advise us and we will send a commercial engineer to answer 
your questions and give you information and proof of Cin- 
cinnati’s advantages for industrial enterprise. 


Write or wire H. J. HOOVER, Commercial Manager 


The Union Gas & Electric Co. 


One of the Columbia Gas & Electric Co.’s Subsidiaries 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


























picConne}} a9, 
Cotillon Works 


Herbert TMcConnell Rotarian 


PAPER. NOVELTIES 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION FOR 
STAGS, BANQUETS AND ALL 
OTHER SOCIAL FUNCTIONS 


The Only ExclusiveManufacturer 
of these Goods in Rotary. 


Write for Prices 18S" Pees AVS. 
and Suqge I1cA 








“Waxed Typewriter Ribbons 


Are superier and distinctive; wear longer, net fill the 


out, You save by buying _ ay Price, 3 for 


$00! 1 12 for $7, Fm Guaranteed to please er money 
back. Send $1. 


60 STAMPS for full length sample ribbon 

















State name | 
6. 


Depositary of I. A. of R. C. 


Our organization offers banking services, 
widely different in character, but all ex- 
pressive of the Spirit of Rotary. 

you require a commercial or savings ac- 
count, investment, trust or fiscal agency 
facilities, you will find them at the 


UNION TRUST COMPANY 


Madison and Dearborn Sts., Chicago 


Rufus F. Chapin, Rotarian, 
Vice President & Secretary 























Exclusive 
Havana Cigar 
MADE IN BOND 


U.S. GUARANTEE 


— READ THE WHITE STAMP ON CACH BOX @ 


"Cuesta-Rey 


TAMPA — SINCE 1884~- ie 
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(SONNEBORN. PRODUCTS) § British Exports | | [ 


40,000,000 Square Feet 










of Concrete Floors Made REAT BRITAIN’S progress in the Resuming Pre-War Service 5 
Dustproof and Wearproof work of restoring her merchant ERVICE resumption of the inc vidya) . 
e last year by the liquid marine to its pre-war tonnage is indicated shipping lines is illustrated by the b 









chemical hardener Lapido- 
lith. Do not let your floors 
: disintegrate and dust. Just 
2& flush on 


JAPIDOLITH 


TRADE MARK 


by information forwarded to the Bankers _— showing of a company in the South Amer. 

Trust Company by its London correspond- ~ jcan trade. This company now has 44 

ent. ships in service with a total tonnage of 
In June, 1919, after sustaining a loss of about 250,000 tons, which is some 46,000 

almost 8,000,000 tons in the submarine tons in excess of its fleet tonnage in 1914 

warfare, the British merchant fleet, includ- During the past year it secured six new 

ing ships built during the war, had a total ships from builders. It paid a 10 per cent. | 








and save the unnecessary 


expense of repairs, retep- tonnage of 18,208,000 tons compared with dividend on its 1919 business and added 


























































Pe eeore atone : } a tonnage of 20,534,000 tons in 1914. The $375,000 to its reserve fund. 
dise, due to flying concrete [a figures are from Lloyd’s register. Launch- In considering this record it should be : 
ge 4h wnitelet wadtias é 5 ings from June, 1919, to March 31, last, recalled that the company’s ships, like i 
lapidolized floor in your [4] were 1,307,000 tons and 1,334,000 tons those of other British concerns, were under 
city. =F were gained through the allocation of Ger- Government requisition during and for a 
1 Send for free literature Ez man ships. considerable period after the war, which 
z and testimonials. Ep Thus the British commercial tonnage | meant the abandonment of establisht serv- 
L. SONNEBORN SONS, Ly. afloat—excepting that part of the new ton- ice and trade connections that had been 
Baca i: nage launcht for foreign ownership, and built up over a long period of years. While 
ee 264 Pearl Street, New York Hi including the allocated ships—now totals the Government requisition of British 
Sennett: aaaiaaaae : some 20,500,000 tons, or about equals the shipping has been releast, a measure of 
Paterson, 8. J. Retacy Chih EL pre-war tonnage. As Great Britain is lead- control is still exercised by the Ministry 
5 gs LE ing the world in tonnage under construc- of Shipping which can “direct” the sailings 
SS Wena mt | tion it is oe for — ig at “7 and limit the freights. =n 
present rate of launching to add another : 
1,000,000 tons to the merchant navy before Facing Many Problems a 
the end of the year. mci amg control is but a. the ul 
’ . . € ; andicaps giving concern to leaders = 
Here’s What All Live Druggists Use! New Companies Organized of British shipping industry.  Britain’s = 
Myers’ Patent Tin Boxes—“The Label Sticks HIP production is only a part of Great maritime recovery must cope, also, with = 
—It's Part of the Box” —the ointment_boxes Britain’s effort to reconstruct her mer- the problems of nationalization, the high 3 
ee aks ch cae cantile marine. She is hurrying resumption cost of bunker coal (approximating 115 = 
more readily; look neater; please customers of shipping service to various parts of the shillings compared to about 15 shillings a = 
more. Made in 14-0z. to 16-0z. sizes. Gilt world and is inviting large investment of ton pre-war price) port congestion, and fal! = 
wage _ sot Sold a % he — capital in shipping enterprise. in bulk of exports and imports owing to = 
bie er Within the past few months more than __ the world’s lessened production. = 
MYERS MANUFACTURING COMPANY a score of new British shipping companies Finally there is the competition, frankly = 
of CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY have been registered, each with a capital admitted as being serious, of the new = 
Rotarian John H. Booth, President of $500,000, or over. A considerable num- American merchant marine and the Aus- = 
ber of smaller companies have also been of- tralian government subsidized shipping = 
fering stock to the investing public. As an - line. But the obstacles are not considered = 
indication of public interest in the industry, by men who direct and speak for the pr- = 
a $5,000,000 shipping issue recently offered vate shipping enterprise of England, too = 
was oversubscribed. Among the larger great to be surmounted provided the indus- = 
companies is one with a proposed capitali- try is given a free footing to apply its own = 
zation of $100,000,000; another of $25,- initiative to tonnage restoration and trace = 
000,000 and one $10,000,000 company. resumption. = 
® = 
The New French Budget : 
HE most momentous finance bill in pre-war year. It also provides an increase ' = 
French history, the budget for 1920, in taxation almost 100 per cent over ‘as! alll 
has past both houses of the French year, thus raising the per capita tax bur- eS 
Salt Lake City, Utah Parliament, according to advices received den of France from $57 to $99, if, for pth ps 
by the Bankers Trust Company from its convenience, we calculate French money E 
Hotel Utah Paris correspondent. After being signed into dollars at par of exchange. aan 
by the President of the Republic, it will Gites paletdelily tte a French . 
SO becenie: aime finance brought fae by the new a 9 — 
a . Vichlag Retwtons Wiles Thus will have ended a protracted estimates are: ee 
struggle with critical reconstruction prob- eee 








lems in France. Normally the French The public debt of France today is about 
budget is past before the beginning. of the 220,000 million francs. The interest on the 


TROTTER DETECTIVE BUREAU calendar year to which it applies, but the French public debt is about 10,000 m1’ 10n 


Ir fn » rs e ° e ; 
eer par y many problems involved this year have francs, this being roughly twice the ‘012! 











CHAS. F. TROTTER, Presid 
.F. » President ° ti ] it f h , 
CIVIL-CRIMINAL-INDUSTRIAL. INVESTIGATIONS delayed anaes. tty een a 
827 Andrus Building, Minneapolis, Minn. This new budget provides for expendi- Reduced to its simplest outline the >udc 
Chas. & Yentesa: Metin ture nine-fold greater than that of the last get of 1920 is as follows: 
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Do you know why | 


spare shoes s should 


be covered ? 
























Tire rubber is a vegetable 
product, vulcanized 
(cooked) to develop its 
toughness, resist the strains 
and grind of the road, but 
is always weakened by ex- 
posure to light, heat, mois- 
ture and oil. 

Tire manufacturers store in 
cool, dark, dry places, atm 
wrap the casings in heavy 
paper for protection in the 
dealer’s racks; there’s the 
tip for you—cover spare 
shoes, use 


Ghe ALLEN 
TIRE CASE 


THE. ALLEN AUTO 
SPECIALTY CO. 
16 West a % 
New York, N 

Chicago hate 
2007 Michigan Ave. 
































“U0 


The LANDERS BROS. Co. 


Manufacturers of 
Buckram, Webbing, Gimp 
Cotton Goods, etc., for 


re FURNITURE 
an 
AUTOMOBILES 


Mohair and Auto Top Ma- 
terial—Artificial Leather— 
Rubber Cloth 





Canvas Innersoling for Shoe 
Manufacturers 


The Landers Bros. Go. 
Dept. R4, Toledo, Ohio 


TULLE EEE EEE Ee 
A Good Favor for Luncheons 


SEEGEEGEREEGESGSUESSEGEEES 


bt | 





A sanitary toothpick holder with advertisement 
or Luncheon date and place. 


EARLE HAMMOND, Rotarian 


SAYRE, PA. 








OSTAGE 


The 25c monthly magazine that 
tells how to transact business by 
mail — Advertising, Selling, Collecting, 
Catalogs, Booklets, Circulars, Letters, Office 
Sys ems, Money Saving Ideas. Since 1916 the 
official magazine of The Direct Mail Advertising 
Association. 6 months $1.00; 1 year $2.00. 


POSTAGE 18 East 18th St., New York City 
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FRENCH BUDGET 
1920 
(In francs) 
Estimated Expenditure 


I. Ordinary budget .... 19,321,000,000 
19,321,000,000 

II. Extraordinary budget 

Ist Section (Not re- 
a 3,500,000 

2nd Section (Recov- 
ae See 26,000,000,000 
48,821,000,000 


Estimated Receipts 
I. Ordinary budget 
Eustey (ames ........... 10,724,000,000 
OO eS ae 8,597,000,000 


19,321,000,000 
II. Extraordinary budget 
Liquidation of War Stock 
NER, weak s<daiberters «> 6 2 
Long-term Loans or Sale 
of Bons de la Defense 
Se es eee 26,000,000,000 
48 821,000,000 
The second section of the extraordinary 
budget is listed in the budget as recover- 
able because of the double guarantee of 
the reparation terms of the Treaty of 
Peace and the occupation of German ter- 
ritory by France. 


Two Budgets Submitted 


_ important feature of the new bud- 
get is its division into the two general 
categories of ordinary and extraordinary 
items. An appreciation of the reason for 
this arrangement is important to an un- 
derstanding of the French financial po- 
sition. 

French statesmen conceive of France’s 
financial problem as two-fold: first, to pro- 
vide revenue to meet her own regular obli- 
gations; and second, to finance expendi- 
tures for which she should eventually be 
reimburst by her late enemies in the pay- 
ment of sums on reparation accounts due 
France under the Treaty of Peace 

The budget of ordinary expenditures, 
which include the expenses of the Civil 
Government, the normal military, marine 
and colonial appropriations and interest on 
the public debt, France expects to meet by 
taxation. Thus, “the real budget is bal- 
anced.” 

The first section of the extraordinary 
budget includes expenses such as those for 
special missions in Palestine, Syria, and 
Turkey, a subvention to Alsace-Lorraine 
and demobilization bonuses. The total for 
this section of 3,500 million francs is, it is 
stipulated, temporary expenditure and will 
disappear next year. The Finance Minis- 
ter plans to meet it by sales of war stocks 
and loans. 

The second section of the extraordinary 
budget, an item five times the total of 
France’s pre-war expenditure, will be spent 
for repairing the damages of war, building 
railroads, highways, canals, farms, fac- 


900,000,000 


Ww 
tn 
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They Can’t Wobble 


That is one of the 
twelve reasons why 


Charlotte Diners 


are absotively the best little old dining 
chairs produced in this Land of the 
Free—and Prohibition has nothing to 
do with it. 

Charlotte Diners are locked at the 
joints where the greatest strain come: 
and the only way you can loosen these 


joints is to belt ’em with an ax 


The first Charlotte Diners we ever 
made—and that’s some 7 years ago- 
are just as solid and upstanding and 
silent today as the day they were pro 
duced. And they’ve been doing duty 
three times daily right at our ow 


festive board all these years. 
Can you imagine anything more em- 
barrassing than being obliged to seat 
your guests on equeaking, wobbling, 
groaning dining chairs that threaten to 
collapse any moment? We wot not 


Charlotte Diners will never cause you 
a moment’s concern or em barrassmer 


even though you have them 
years— 

—and they cwst but very littl 
than the kind of dining chairs 


would rather do without 
Rotarian, will be glad 
other eleven reasor 


3111 Graham, 
to tell you the 
Write him today. 


CHARLOTTE CHAIR COMPANY 


CHARLOTTE -:- MICHIGAN 








TO KNOW WHEN—YOU NEED A 
KASTEN TIME STAMP 


Get a Kasten Time Stamp and 
record exactly the minute letters, 
orders or other matters come in 
and go out. 

Kasten’s Time Stamps are eco- 
nomical, built for long service, 
and they work quickly, smoothly 
and accurately. 

Send for catalogue showing styles 
and giving prices. 


HENRY KASTENS 
Room 400, 418 W. 27th St. 
New York City, N. Y. 

















Providence, R. I. 





THE CROWN HOTEL 


ment and Comfort for the Traveler 
The Home of Simplicity, Refine- 
FRED MANSFIELD, Prop., Rotarian 


WM. H. WADE, Manager 
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When you 
Order Your 
Next Suit— 


Insist that your 
tailor use ABSO- 
LUTE HAIR 
CLOTH in the 
next garment 
you order and 
avoid the hair 
working out of 
the coat. 


ABSOLUTE 


Hair Cloth 
“The Hair Can’tWork Out” 
Write for folder 
and get full in- 
formation in ret 
erence to the 
merits of ABSO- 
LUTE. 

GEO. S. COX 

& BRO., Inc. 

Sole Makers of 


ABSOLUTE 
Hair Cloth 
Cambria and Ormes 

Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 
GEORGE S. COX, 

Rotarian 








Real Rotarian 
“TIVE WIRE” 


Collection Service 
1 Can Collect Your Hard Accounts Anywhere 


DAVID MORANTZ, Rotarian, Collection Specialist 


KANSAS CITY, KANSAS 








OFFICIAL ROTARY FLAGS 
OUR SPECIALTY 


U. S. Flags—All Sizes—Qualities and 
Prices. Badges and Banners. 
Send for catalog. 

GEO. LAUTERER CO. 

222 W. Madison St., Chicago, U. S. A. 














Lexington, Ky. 


Hotel Phoenix 


JOHN G. CRAMER, Sec., 
nueiy Club ete ree vd 
uncheons Thursdays, 12:20 
Visiting Rotarians Welcome 


Rotarian 











Hotel Majestic 


Central Park West at 72nd Street. NEW YORK CITY 
A hotel of distinction 
For guests of discrimination 
With tariff in moderation 
Near to the center of interest. Com- 
fortably distant from the area of con- 
fusion. Stop at the Rotary Hotel 
next time you’re in New York. You 
will have my personal attention. 
Write me for information budget with auto map, elc., sent gratis. 
Rotarian Copeland ‘Townsend 
Lessee-Director 




















First sc aces _— 
Manufacturing Excellence 
Hays § yupersean aves 














Established 1882 


First Mortgage Loans for Sale 


SMITH & PERKINS 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 
Bolton Smith, Rotarian. 











Joliet, Ill. 


Woodruff Inn 


ROBERT F. McROBERTS, Megr., Rotarian 
Visiting Rotarians Always Welcome 











Washington, D. C. 


The New Willard 


Headquarters Washington Rotary Club 
FRANK S. HIGHT, President, Rotarian 


Visiting Rotarians Welcome 




















Montreal, Que. 


CANADA’S LEADING HOTEL 


“Che Windsor” 


DOMINION SQUARE 


JOHN DAVIDSON (Rotarian) Mauager 
Visiting Rotarians Always Welcome 




















ivecaisy Loarte LAY 
‘‘The Famous Hofbrau” 


Broadway and Thirtieth Street 
NEW YORK 


Quaintest Place in America 
A WONDERFUL RESTAURANT 


St. sisal 


Branch at New Haven, Conn. 
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tories, and for pensions to crippled soldiers 
and to France’s war widows and orphans 

The problem of finding resources enough, 
to cover this second extraordinary item 
during the present year is the most serigys 
financial task facing the Republic’s finap. 
cial experts. Germany, under the terms of 
the Treaty. of Peace, was to pay all the 
Allies 20,000 million marks in gold before 
May of next year; but to date she has paid 
nothing on this account. 


This Year’s Credit 


INCE the legal limit for advances from 
S the Bank of France to the French 
Government is 27,000 million francs and as 
this limit will be reduced by a recent law 
to 24,000 million francs en Det. 31, 1929, 
and as present advances are in excess of 
24,000 million francs, the new credit 
needed to cover France’s extraordinary ex- 
penditures this year must be met by bor- 
rowing from other sources. The popular 
loan held in France last spring netted 
15,700 million francs, 6,800 million francs 
of which were new money. 

During last year the sale of Bonds for 
the National Defense totaled 24,000 mil- 
lion francs. Since January first this year 
the sales have averaged 1,200 million 
francs a month. Under the present plan 
these bonds, which are payable in three to 
six months and are thus similar in charac- 
ter to our Certificates of Indebtedness or 
to English Treasury Bills, will be one of 
the most important sources of income to 
the end of the present year. 

®) 








To Peggy 
Aged One Month 


WEETHEART, new come to earth 
from Heaven’s blue, 
Whose azure smiles upon me from your 
eyes, 
It must be that you are a granted prize 
For some good deed or one that I shall 
do,— 
An earnest of God’s dearness working thru 
The crust of my bad self to reach this 
heart 
And open it, with most divinest art, 
Unto the love brought to me, Sweet, by 
you. 


Of old I prayed Our Lady I might be 
Somewhat a better man than I had been: 
With all the Church’s bright artillery 
I battered Heaven, trying to get in— 
And now, a hostage to my gonfalon 
You she hath sent, peacemaker for her 
Son. —G. V. B. 


® 


From An Old Sundial 


O many hours must I tend my flock, 
So many hours must I take my rest, 
So many hours must I contemplate, 
So many hours must I sport myself 
® 








“ Mrs Profiteer (in a temper)—‘“Do you 
call yourself a lady’s maid?” 

Maid—“I used to, ma’am, before | came 
here.” : 
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